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Che Anti=slavery Reporter. 


[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with informaton, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 





PROCEEDINGS IN THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE. 





TWO AFRICAN SLAVE BOYS MADE WARDS OF CHANCERY. 





The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


having incurred responsibility for heavy costs in this case, appeals to the 
innate sense of justice of the British public for that pecuniary assistance 
which can alone enable it to carry on its important work, and to stand forth 
as the protector of the rights of all Slaves, who are supposed to acquire the 
legal status of free-born men by touching British soil. 


Result of the Action. 


Although, owing to the intervention of the Roman Catholics, and the 
fact that CARDINAL MANNING was a Member of the Committee of the ANnTI- 
SLAVERY Society, Mr. Justice STIRLING decided to hand over the boys to 
the Roman Catholic BisHop or Nata for education in the Trappist 
establishment in that Colony, it must be borne in mind that the ANTI- 
Stavery Socrety has been successful in gaining the sole object for which it 
contended, namely, the prevention of the boys being taken back to Swaziland, 
where there is no British law, and where, as is shown by the evidence, they 
would have been practically Slaves. 

The intervention of the Roman Catholics was only an after-thought, and 
did not take place until long after the proceedings had been instituted ; and 
hai the Society not taken steps to prevent the possibility of these little boys 
being taken back into a state of servitude, between which and Slavery it is 
difficult to distinguish, the Roman Catholics would in all probability never 
have intervened on their behalf. 
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Mr. Justice STirin@’s decision will form a precedent in all cases where 
native African children are brought to this country from districts where 
Slavery exists, and will render it easy to prevent their being taken back 
without guarantees that the freedom which they. have aquired by aPeRInE 
British soil shall run no risk of being violated. 

In carrying out this important object the Society has incurred a very 
large outlay—quite out of proportion to the limited means at its disposal— 
and it is hoped that the British public, which has always been foremost in 
Anti-Slavery zeal, will not allow the Society to suffer from its strict adherence 
to duty, as this would result in crippling its necessary and important work. 

Donations towards this fund should be forwarded to— 

The Treasurer or the Secretary of the Society, 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
(Marked Ants-Slavery Legal Expenses Fund.) 
All contributions will be acknowledged in.the. public press. 


Cheques to be crossed “ BarcLay, BEvAN & Co.” 








The Question of Colour in the United States. 


WE have received the following from a West Indian, who, having been 
educated at Oxford, has held various positions in the United States. Mr. 
JoHNsON is now resident in England, and is the correspondent of two 
American newspapers. 

Lonpon, December, 1891. 

Dear Si1r,—. . . Iam specially interested in the coloured people throughout 
the U.S.A., where I was prepared for the University. I have taught in the public 
schools of Virginia. I kept our people informed of the efforts of your excellent 
Society in behalf of our race all over the world, and especially of its persistent efforts 
to suppress the Slave-trade in Africa, I send you a copy of the Jndiana Freeman, 
from which you will see that, owing to the repeal of the Sumner Civil Rights Law, 
the coloured people fare very hard in America at the hands of hotel-keepers, common 
carriers, and such like. The editor of the Mew York Age (Mr. Fortune), last month, 
recovered goo dollars from a saloon keeper, who had him ejected because he wanted 
a dinner. Mr. Fortune would pass in almost any European city for a white man. I 
am a Mulatto, and, of course, ineligible for accommodation at public places, hotels, 
inns, &c., in the majority of the States; but if I can persuade them that I am a 
Cuban or a Spaniard, or a Portuguese, I am welcomed with open arms. 

I shall be only too happy to be of the least service to your excellent Society ; 
for well do I remember that but for the sacred vestal flame of negro humanity kept 
burning over here by the parent AnTI-SLAvERY SociETy, down through the dark and 
noisome days of the twenties, thirties, forties, and fifties of this century, the SUMNERS, 
PHILLIPSES, and GARRISONS would have had no light by which to take their steps, 
or strike their blows at that monster polypus, Slavery. 


I am, dear Sir, yours gratefully, 
ARCHIBALD JOHNSON. 
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Slave-Dunting in Africa. 


ATROCITIES NEAR LAKE ‘TANGANYIKA. 


Som: startling statements on the subject of Slave-hunting in the neighbour- 
hood iof Lake Tanganyika have been made at the meeting of the African 
Society at Cologne, by Canon Kespers, who took his information from’ the 
diaries of several resident missionaries. The following are extracts from 
the diaries, which we reprint from a communication to the Dazly News 
from its Berlin correspondent :— 


“November 19, 1890: We have learnt that Maxutusu has just arrived with 
about 2,000 bound Slaves at Kirando, two days’ journey to the south of Karema, in the 
German sphere of influence. Father Dromaux will set out at once for Kirando, in 
order if possible to save some of these from their unhappy fate. November 28: 
Father Dromaux has just returned. He succeeded in liberating or buying sixty-one 
prisoners. A great number of their unfortunate companions have died of hunger at 
Kirando, and a great many more will probably soon follow them. The missionary 
received—partly from the Slaves whom he had freed, and partly from people of the 
expedition—frightful details of the cruelties inflicted by Maxurusu’s wild hordes. 
During the marauding expeditions in Marunju and Kizabi innumerable natives were 
killed. When Makurusu set out on his march back he wished to get rid of all those 
who might have impeded the march; and at Lusuko, therefore, he had a great 
number of captives, old women and little children, drowned. The caravan was now 
to advance with greater haste. But a large number of captives who were completely 
exhausted formed a fresh hindrance. Massacres, of which one can form no idea in 
Europe, followed. A Mgwana who belonged to the expedition assured us that daily 
ten, twenty, thirty, and even fifty were killed. In spite of this about 2,000 captured 
Slaves arrived at Kirando. 13th December: A barge has arrived from Kirando 
bringing forty children whom Father DRomaux ransomed. They are a medley of all 
sorts of human misery ; even those who appear to be healthy have burns on their 
arms and thighs which they received as a punishment for some trivial offence. Our 
orphanage is turned into a hospital; but it is evident that a great number will soon 
die.” 

These dreadful statements are confirmed by reports from the missionary station 
of Mpala, on the western shore of Tanganyika, whence a missionary writes on the 
8th September, 1890 : 

“Three days’ journey from here on the frontier of tribes who recognise the rule 
of Captain JouBERT, is the camp of a Mestizo who makes a desert of the country all 
round. The native chief who called him into his country became his first victim, and 
was taken prisoner. He succeeded in escaping, and took refuge with us, but his 
wives and children are in the hands of the Mestizo. This Slave-hunter, who is aided 
by brigands from the neighbourhood of Kerema, has caught this year between 1,500 
and 2,000 Slaves. 23rd September: Captain JouBERT sent for fifty of our people to 
support him in defence of his station against Arabian Slave-hunters. They caught 
hundreds of Slaves, and have killed a very great number, and burnt their villages.” 

This description is again confirmed by a letter from Father JossEr, dated 
9th January, from Karema, who states that a notorious Slave-hunter named MaAkuTUBU 
in Kirando had brought from his last expedition no less than two thousand Slaves of 
every age and sex. They were chained together in groups of twenty to twenty-five, 
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and looked like living skeletons. As there was a great. scarcity of food in Kirando, 
they were forced to dig up and eat wild roots which wild animals refused to touch. 
Wasted away by hunger, fever, and dysentery, they were sheltered in huts which 
afford no protection whatever against the weather, Father Dromaux told the writer 
that he had seen prisoners in a roofless hut ; whilst next to it their masters’ goats had 
a roof over their heads. Every morning corpses were dragged out of each hut and 
thrown to the hyenas. During the long march through Marungu when a Slave was 
too exhausted to follow the caravan they killed him with cudgels. The poor children 
rescued were placed in special’ wards. “As soon as I enter,” says Father Josser, 
“they stretch out their thin little arms towards me and say ‘ good father, we have 
suffered so much hunger.’ Fifteen of them have died already in spite of the great 
care bestowed on them in nursing.” 


Commenting on the above statement, the Editor of the Dazly News 


writes :— 

Our Berlin Correspondent telegraphs a heartrending account of the vitality of the 
Slave-trade in the interior of Africa. The particulars have been supplied to a 
German ecclesiastic by the German missionaries in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Tanganyika, and by him they have been laid before a meeting of the African Society 
at Cologne. Within the German sphere of influence at least, and perhaps elsewhere, 
the Slave-hunters are at their old work. Thousands of Slaves reach the stations near 
the Lake, and these are as nothing in numbers to those that perish on their way from 
the settlements in which they have been captured. They perish by blows, by hard- 
ship, by starvation, and by the most devilish cruelty in every form. The sick are left 
to die, where they are not deliberately drowned in batches, to relieve the column on 
the march. The German authorities seem powerless to put a stop to these horrors. 
Their dominion in the “sphere of influence” is often no more than a paper dominion, 
and in this respect they are probably on much the same footing as their neighbours. 
But it is certainly unfortunate for them that such infamies should pass, even by 
inadvertence, in any region that flies the German flag. Their public opinion gave an 
uncertain sound last year when the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR issued his Edict against 
Slavery, and in all probability they are now feeling the effects of it. They did not 
support the Sultan as they might have done. The Reichsanzeiger preached respect 
for existing ‘‘ social and domestic conditions” in Africa; the Government seemed to 
make it a point of honour to choose its own time for performing its obligations under 
the Treaty of Brussels. That Treaty fully provides for the prevention of Slave- 
trading expeditions, the interception of them when formed, and for the strict 
examination of caravans at their places of destination inland, and, in fact, all along 
their route to the coast. But it is worse than useless without some show of force to 
keep the traders in awe, and without a clear announcement that its provisions will be 
regarded as something more than permissive by the several Powers concerned. 


AGAINST SLAVERY. 
“T wouLp not have a Slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No: dear as freedom is,— 


I had much rather be myself a Slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.”—CowpPeEr. 
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Capture of a Slave Caravan by Mr. Consul FJobnston. 


UnpeR date Zanzibar, December 26th, 1891, Zhe Times Correspondent 
telegraphs the following :— 

News received at Zanzibar from Mponda, in the Upper Shiré, up to the 4th of 
November, states that Mr. H. H. Jonnston, Commissioner of British Central Africa, 
and Captain Ceci MaGurrRe surprised a Slave-trading caravan from Lindi at Oponpa’s 
buying Slaves. As the traders refused to free the Slaves, the town was stormed and 
captured. One hundred and three Slaves were released, and OponDA was compelled 
to send the Slave-traders out of his country, and agree to the entire abolition of 
Slavery there. He is rebuilding the town, but the Commissioner has had a strong 
fort built on the opposite bank of the Shiré, which completely commands Oponpa’s 
Country. 

The natives are favourable to British administration. Only a few Mohammedan 
chiefs and Swaheli Slave-traders are troublesome. 

The expedition continued active measures against the Slave raiders, and, after 
some severe struggles, released another 166 Slaves, making 269 freed. The raiders, 
who had only left Kilwa, Kivinge, and Lindi last July, and were therefore fully 
cognisant of the prohibition of Slavery, have been tried and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

Commissioner JOHNSTON and Captain MaGuIRE arrived at Makangiras at the end 
of October, in pursuit of a Slave-raiding caravan. Their steamer was fired on, and a 
large force assembled to defend the town, which was most elaborately prepared for 
resisting attack. After two days’ fighting the town was captured and completely 
destroyed. There were no losses on the British side, but three Indian soldiers and a 
Makoa were wounded. Mr. JoHNsron and Captain MaGuireE had some remarkable 
escapes during the several fights which occurred. 

The expedition then proceeded to the opposite side of the Nyassa, and compelled 
several Slave-raiding chiefs to sign agreements giving up Slavery, and releasing newly 
caught Slaves. 

In the operations on Lake Nyassa the Commissioner received valuable co-opera- 
tion from the African Lakes Company’s steamer Domira, Commander KEILLER. 








The Scottish Leader says :— 


The Secretary of the Free Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee (Dr. 
GEORGE SMIrH) has received a letter from Dr. Laws, which states that he has reached 
King William’s Town, Cape Colony, on his way home. Dr. Laws sends additional in- 
telligence regarding the conflict between her Majesty’s Commissioner in Central Africa, 
Mr. H. H. JouHNston, and the Slave-raiding chiefs. Oponpa, a drunken Slave dealer, 
who has long commanded the entrance to Lake Nyassa, had murdered an embassy of 
twenty-five men, sent by a neighbouring chief, and was about to make over 130 
Slaves to the Arab caravans. He refused to set the Slaves free, although he was a 
British subject, and upon British territory. Mr. JoHNsToN, having erected an earth- 
work on the left bank of the Shiré River, opposite Oponpa’s villages, gave him time 
to withdraw the women and children and then shélled his principal village. As this 
did not seem to affect OponpaA a second village was cleared out. The Slaver then 
submitted, handing over seventy Slaves and paying a heavy fine inivory. The river 
was at once opened and traffic resumed. 
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7 The Storp of the Khartoum ‘Refugees. 


THEIR LonG IMPRISONMENT AND SUFFERINGS. 
News oF NEUFELD AND SLATIN Bey. 


Tue Dazly News of December 17th ‘publishes the following interesting 
article on the escape of the Missionaries from Khartoum. 

Sad is the story of the refugees from Khartoum, who are now, as our readers 
have been informed by our Cairo Correspondent, on their way to Cairo from Korosko. 
They come back to civilization from a long and dreadful period of bondage, during 
which death must often have appeared to be the only door of escape. No doubt 
there have been many times when death would have been a welcome release from 
apparently interminable miseries. The refugees were members of the Austrian, 
sometimes called the Italian, mission at work in the Soudan in 1881. In-1882 this 
mission was carrying on its good work in Kordofan, near El Obeid, and at Jebel 
Gedir, and, as this was the time at which the Manpr began to achieve his successes in 
these regions, they were among his earliest prisoners. 

The names of the refugees at present on their way home are Father OHRWALDER, 
Sister CATERINA CHINCARINI, and Sister ELisaBETH VENTURINI. The two ladies’ 
names appear in an honourable list at the end of a work just published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co.—the records of Grss1 Pacna’s “ Seven Years in the 
Soudan.” In that work, which describes Grss1* Pacua’s illness at Khartoum, we 
read: “‘The sisters of the Italian Mission, whose names we will record because they 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Manp1, nursed Gessi by turns, giving a good 
example of the highest Christian virtue. Here are their names: Sister VirTorta 
ZAGANINI (superior), GIUSEPPA SCANDOLA, MATILDE LOMBARDI, FOoRTUNATA ZANOLI, 
Exisa Supp, Rosaria ConTE, FrRANcescA Datmosso, AMALIA ANDREIS, MARIA 
CoLpo, CATERINA CHINCARINI, ELIsA VENTURINI.” That is a glimpse of the Italian 
Mission in Khartoum in February and March, 1881. And here is a glimpse of the 
mission in 1891, bringing into view the name of the other refugee, that of Father 
OHRWALDER. It is given in Major WinGaTE’s interesting history of “ Mahdiism and 
the Egyptian Sudan,” (Macmitian & Co.) :—“ Of the Austrian mission (most of whom 
are Italians) there are now, it is said, at Omdurman ” (which, it will be remembered, is 
reached from Khartoum by a ferry across the White Nile) “ Father Don Giuseppe 
OHRWALDER, whose Arabic name is YuseF ; Father Paut RossiGNoui, whose Arabic 
_ name is SOBAH EL KuEIR; Brothers DomMENiIco PoLiINnarR!I and JosEPH ROGNOTTO, whose 
Arabic names are unknown ; Sisters TERESA GRIGOLINI, CONCETTO Cors!, ELIZABETTA 
VENTURINI, CATTERINA CHINCARINI. These sisters are said to have retained their 
Christian names. The two fathers are now living in the principal market. Father 
OHRWALDER makes a few piastres daily by weaving, and two of the sisters earn a 
livelihood by making bread. Sister TERESA GRIGOLINI is said to be living with the 
late Doctor GrorGE Bey’s daughter, in the house of a Greek merchant. . . . The 
danger of attempting to escape is too great for any to risk, as in case of recapture the 
penalty of death would almost certainly be inflicted.” 

That last significant sentence adds to the great interest now felt in the home- 
coming of three of the refugees ; but there has been more than one previous escape 
to which we owe some knowledge of what the refugees have suffered before they 
come to tell us all their sorrowful story. In June, 1885, Father Bonomi escaped from 
El Obeid, in Kordofan, leaving behind him Giuseppe OHRWALDER, PaoLo RossiG- 
NOLI, and GIUSEPPE REGNATO. He brought the news that the nuns, two of whom are 
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now on their way north, were cruelly treated at El Obeid, employed as domestic 
Slaves, beaten and tortured. It appears that in 1882 Father Bonom1, with a mission 
composed of Father OHRWALDER and two artisans, REGNATO and MarraNa, had 
established a church in Jebel Deli, three days’ journey from El Obeid. They had 
about sixty converts, liberated Slaves, whom they brought up to various trades and 
agriculture. A company of Egyptian soldiers was stationed at the mission to protect 
them. <A branch mission at El Obeid consisted ofa priest, a layman, and five nuns. 
On the approach of the Maupr the Arabs revolted, and attacks were made on the 
mission station, which, it appears, heroically sustained a siege from the rst of April to 
the middle of September, 1882. By this time, however, the Manpr had gained his 
first important victory in the destruction of YusEF PacHa’s army. He was now ona 
triumphant northward march, and Ertas Pacua, of El Obeid, a relation of ZEBEBU’s, 
who had been dismissed by GorDOoN from a high post, invited the Maupi to come and 
take that city. The Manpt accepted the invitation, and one of his preliminary steps 
was to depute an Emir, named Mex Omar, to destroy the outside mission station and 
kill the priests. Mrx Omar found this easier said than done. He only sat down 
before them and waited for reinforcements. The priests had arranged for moving off 
one night, when they found that they had been betrayed ; they were summoned to 
surrender on pain of death. The black troops, who-up till now had stood by them, 
began to fraternise with the Maup1’s men, and the brave men of the mission were 
reduced to Hobson’s choice. They made conditions, however, and surrendered 
themselves on condition that their property might be taken, but that their lives should 
be spared, and that they should be allowed to go onto Egypt. The brave priests— 
seven in number—were taken to the Manp1, who was now finding El Obeid a hard 
nut to crack. The Christians inside that city and the troops under MoHAMMED 
PacHa Satp were making a much braver resistance than the traitorous Exras had 
counted upon. The Manpr ordered the seven priests to profess Islamism. “No,” 
said the priests. “Next day,” said the Manp1, “ you will come again and profess 
Islamism, or be beheaded.” On the next day the Manvt had his army—10,000 horse 
and 40,000 foot—drawn up in imposing array. He himself was mounted on a camel, 
and the seven priests were ordered again into his presence. By way of preliminary 
intimidation the Arabs were allowed to brandish their swords over the priests’ heads. 
Said the Maun, “ Will you profess Islamism, or have your heads cut off?” “We 
will not become Mohammedans,” said the faithful priests. Whereupon the MAuHDI, 
relenting in view of their courage, only answered, “ May Gop lead you into the right 
path!” and ordered the Arabs to sheathe their swords. He afterwards saw them in 
his hut, ate with them, and promised them protection. They were given into the 
charge of a Syrian, and the whole mission were housed in a large straw hut, out of 
which they dared not venture for fear of the fanatical Dervishes, Here, said Father 
Bonomi, one layman died, and also two nuns frightened to death at their terrible 
position, and overcome by destitution, lack of clothing, and exposure to rain. The 
Maupt himself was touched with their condition ; for though he would not listen to 
Father Bonomi’s demand that in accordance with the conditions of surrender they 
might go to Egypt, he returned them some of their clothes and money, and ordered 
that they should be allowed to go about without hurt. 

Meanwhile inside El Obeid the other members of the mission were suffering all 
the horrors of the siege. A priest, Giovanni Lost, had died ; and when the siege 
was at last successful two remaining priests and five nuns were found in a fearfully 
emaciated state, hardly able to walk, The. two priests, less capable of resistance 
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than their colleagues of Bonom’s party, were compelled to profess Islamism ; the 
nuns bravely refused. The siege ended on the 18th January, 1883. The nuns were 
then kept close prisoners in a house in El Obeid for fifteen months—till March, 1884. 
All this time they never went out. One gleam of hope shone across their path in 
June, 1883. How illusory it proved, all the world now knows. This was when 
Father Bonomi received a letter from Hicks Pacua, stating that he was about to 
march with an army on El Obeid, from Khartoum. 

At the end of March, 1884, one more effort was made to get the brave members 
of the mission to become Mohammedans. The Kua.ira ABDALLAH EL TalsHa 
arrived, and ordered the male Christians to become converts. They stubbornly 
refused. They were then ordered to send the nuns to him, They boldly answered 
that the Moslem law did not permit women to visit strangers. The KuHa ira, 
however, sent for the nuns, and distributed them as domestic Slaves separately 
among the soldiers. Bonomi, and OHRWALDER, and REGNETO were also made Slaves 
in different houses, Father Bonomi told Mr. EGrrron at Cairo that he never saw 
the nuns again, but he heard horrible things of the tortures to which they were put 
in the effort to make them become Mohammedans. The fanatics slit the nose of 
TERESA GRIGOLINI, and one of the refugees now coming home, Sister VENTURINI, 
was tied to a tree and beaten. Mr. EGrerron’s account of Father Bonomr’s narrative 
continues :— They were eventually driven on foot almost naked to Rahat, where 
they were taken into the presence of the Manp1, and embraced Islamism to escape 
further tortures. They were then married in the Mohammedan fashion to three 
Greek converts by name Drmirr1 Cocorompo, ANDREA, and ParaGiorTi. Father 
BoNoMI says these men deserve great praise, for they incurred dangers in effecting 
this, and were only moved by pity for the women to rescue them from the Arabs. 
The marriages were merely formal, Father Bonomi and his two companions, on 
the roth April, were sent to Rahat, kept there to the 3rd August, and then taken 
back to El Obeid with chains round their necks, They were then released, and 
lived in a house next to that of Es-SHErirF ManmovupD, and were at liberty to go about 
El Obeid and the environs. When Bonomi escaped, his secret was entrusted only 
to GrusEPPE OHRWALDER (who is now on his way home), and he was told to account 
for his friend’s absence by saying he had gone to Omdurman.” 

In 1887 another Italian priest reached Cairo from Khartoum, He put an end 
to some hopes (which the statement of a Greek refugee named Cristo AGHA had 
inspired) that Mr. VizETELLY was still alive at Omdurman, and his list of persons 
detained as prisoners there included four Italian sisters, two priests, one Austrian 
(evidently Father OHRWALDER), and one Italian, and two other laymen, 

Later telegrams, which announce the safe arrival in Cairo of the refugees, 
give the following further intelligence. 

The refugees left Assouan yesterday for Cairo. They report that there are still 
at Omdurman, nineteen Greeks, eight Syrians, eight Jews, two Austrian Missionaries, 
also NEUFELD, who is kept chained, and Statin Bey, who is closely watched. 

Darfour has been almost deserted by the Dervishes, and the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province contains but few of them. The revolt of the Shaluk tribe resulted in severe 
fighting, the Dervishes losing several hundred men. Reinforcements have been sent 
from Omdurman. 

Food throughout the Soudan is bountiful and cheap. Many tribes appear tired of 
war, and state that they would welcome the return of Egyptian rule. The Dervishes 
monopolise the trade in gum, ostrich feathers, and ivory. 
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The refugées suffered ‘iftersély during their prolongell indaféetatidn; atid Tejice 
at their final escape. ‘ 

They report that ‘they effected their escape’ from Omdurman on ‘November 29, 
during a disturbance caused by the intrigues of two Danagla Khalifa’s against the 
Khalifa Abdallah’s Baggara followers. A fight ensued between the contending 
factions, in which seventeen Baggaras and seven townsmen were killed. The affair 
is typical of the discontent prevailing among the inhabitants of Omdurman under the 
Maupr's rule enforced by the Khalifa’s Baggara soldiers. The refugees, accompanied 
by three friendly Arabs, reached Koroslio, a distance of 550 miles from Omdurman, 
on the 13th inst., travelling on camels day and night without a halt, except for two 
days at the Murad Wells. For three days they were without food, and could take no 
sleep. Omdurman, according to the account given of it by the refugees, is a 
considerable place, containing many stone houses. Khartoum is deserted, except its 
gardens. The refugees arrived at Omdurman in 1887. They know little about 
General GorDOoN beyond hearsay, having been at Omdurman when Khartoum fell. 








Mr. £€. D. Doung, R.A. 


WE have pleasure in publishing the following appeal for funds on behalf of 
this well-deserving officer, and only regret that such an appeal has become 
necessary. We understand that a sum of a little over £100 is still required 
to make up the requisite £ 400. 


Seventeen years ago, what Dr. Durr described as the greatest service in the 
annals of Missionary exploration was done to the Christian Church and to Scotland by 
Mr. E. D. Younec, R.N., who organised and led the Livingstonia and Blantyre 
Expedition to Nyassa-land. Our Navy has never possessed a finer Christian hero. 

Under the rules of the Admiralty, Mr. YounG has retired on a pension of £120. 
All the representations to Government, to grant him an increased pension, made by 
the Scottish Missions and by Dr. Livincsrong’s daughter, have failed to move the 
Lords of the Treasury. 

Mr. Youn has actually suffered by his devotion to the cause of the Slave and of 
Christian Missions in Africa. His services are thus briefly stated by “ AGNEs 
LIvINGSTONE Bruce,” in her letter to the Lords of the Treasury :— 

“1, Mr. YounG, from 1862-4, was placed under my father in charge of the Pioneer 
in the Rivers Zambesi and Shiré, having been selected for that work by the Admiralty. 

“2. Mr. YOUNG.was sent out in 1867 to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
report of Dr. Livincsrone having been murdered, and in the short period of seven 
months he returned to report that he was alive. 

“3. Mr. YounG was requested to take out the first missionary party from 
Scotland to Lake Nyassa, and a steam launch to be floated on the Lake, which he 
accomplished to the satisfaction and admiration of everyone. 

“Mr. YounG, having thus discharged a threefold duty of great difficulty and 
danger with success, is, 1 venture to think, entitled to exceptional consideration, more 
especially as the services he has rendered have weakened his nervous power by 
exposures and African fevers from which he suffered.” 

The Committees interested cannot make any grant from their funds even to Mr. 
Youna, since he is not one of their Missionaries. But we feel justified in asking the 
friends of Africa to raise a sum of £400, representing £30 a year, by which to secure 
that Mr. YounG shall at least not suffer, in his old age and that of his wife, for his 
splendid devotion to the people of Africa and to Davin LIVINGSTONE. His pension 
will thus be practically raised to £150. ; ; 

Donations may be sent to J. T. Maciacan, Esq., 6, North St. David Street ; 
Joun Sricut, Esq., Castle Terrace, Edinburgh ; or Dr. GzorGce Smiru, 15, North 
Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


ITS 
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‘GERMANY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
slavery and the SlaveeCrade in German Africa. 


DEBATE IN THE REICHSTAG. 


(From the “ Berliner Tageblatt” of 18th November, 1891.) 


Ar the opening sitting of the German Parliament to-day, Prince ARENBERG said : The 
rumour has reached me that, in the German térritory of Togo, the Slave-trade is not 
only tolerated, but that it is openly abetted by the German employes. Similar 
complaints have already gained publicity: I ask the Confederate Governments to 
answer me, whether they are aware of it. Since the Anti-Slavery lottery has met 
with such an enthusiastic reception throughout Germany, it is in the interest of the 
Allied Governments themselves, that a satisfactory explanation should be given on 
this subject. (Applause.) 

Government Commissioner Dr. Kayser replied: The question propounded by 
Prince ARENBERG calls for a lengthy and thorough explanation. It has, in fact, been 
raised in various quarters for a long time past. The Allied Governments, in their 
endeavours to put down the Slave-trade, have not:allowed themselves to be influenced 
either by any other Government or by any other party. We are well aware that a 
considerable number of persons, outside and inside of this House, demand the 
suppression of the Slave-trade, and it would be very foolish to wish to work against 
this current of opinion. 

At the same time, I must beg those who are interested in this matter, not to 
demand too much from the German Government, which only entered upon its Colonial 
policy seven years ago. The German Government could not, in so short a time, 
accomplish what America and Brazil took many decenniums and centuries to arrive 
at. You must remember that the Anti-Slavery movement in England has existed for 
over a hundred years, and was supported by the British Parliament. 

I can assure you, that things in our Colonies are no worse than in those of our 
English neighbours. Since the very commencement of our Coionial policy we have 
called for, and have obtained, from all classes of our officers, reports upon the question 
of Slavery. All these reports are synonymous ; but all are, in their contents, entirely 
different from those reports which, to my regret, have found their way into the 
newspapers. 

The Togo territory is, as regards the question of Slavery, in precisely similar 
conditions as the Cameroons. There exists there a sort of household (domestic) 
Slavery, which is not Slavery in the sense generally applied to the word—that of an 
illegal or abject character. It is very difficult in Togo and Cameroons to distinguish 
the natives from the Slaves ; the only characteristic difference is to be found in the 
races, I can only assert,in the most positive manner, that no Slave market exists 
anywhere in the territories under our protection—Slaves only come from the interior 
to the coast. The Slave in Togo is, comparatively speaking, a free man. The only 
difference between the freeman and the Slave consists in the latter’s obligation to 
work ; otherwise, the Slaves in Togo and Cameroons enjoy complete extraordinary 
freedom. Were you to grant them their liberty, you would by no means render them 
a favour, unless you at the same time engaged to provide for them. According to all 
the communications we have received, freedom for them would only mean freedom to 
starve. The institution is founded upon the whole economical intercourse of the 
country. It subsists, in like manner, in the neighbouring English, German, and 
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French . Colonies; . It, is.-true these. have, in .contradistinction. to us, laws. against 
Slavery and Slave-trading, but these laws appear only on paper—for they are intended 
less for. the: protection of the negro than to meet. the eye of certain philanthropists. 
For us, in Togo and Cameroons, it is sufficient that the natives know that Slavery, as 
a lawful institution, is not recognised, and that the Government refuses its concurrence 
in it. 

As to East Africa, the Governor has, from the first, had his eye upon the Slave 
question. It is here a more difficult one, on account of the Arabs, who not only hold 
domestic Slaves, but also carry on a swinging trade in them. Since the beginning of 
the commotion in Africa, an extraordinary vigilance has been kept on the Slave-trade. 
The cruisers have chased the Slave-dhows, and, in fact, it is now months since any 
have been seen, On the other hand, as regards domestic Slavery, the Governor 
describes it as a thoroughly blissful institution; which cannot be abolished without 
disturbing the economical situation. As an Imperial institution, it cannot naturally 
be recognised by us. Fresh importations can no longer take place, and the purchase 
of foreign Slaves is prohibited. Upon the whole, Slavery in East Africa is on a very 
slender footing. One must be cautious, however, in deliberating this point ;. for 
everything that is debated here goes to the East Coast, and is not always faithfully 
reported, 

The Governor has issued a decree that any Slave sold by a native to any. person 

who is not a native thereby obtains his freedom. The correctness of our information 
has been proved. by travellers in East Africa. A reporter of the Cologne Gazette, whose 
name is not given, has stated that, in consequence of the tax. regulations, the German 
houses are leaving, and that the Slave-trade is in full blast in Togo. The first assertion 
is a pure invention, for not only have no mercantile firms been withdrawn, but actually 
three more have been established. By this you can infer what degree of truth is 
contained in his second assertion. 
Next we have to consider the communications of the African traveller, KRAUSE. 
The Reichstag has already done this gentleman the honour of noticing him. Its 
attention was at one time drawn to the cheap nature of African travel, as practised by 
Mr. Krause. In 1886 he addressed himself to the Foreign Office. The latter had 
not at that time the means at its disposal of procuring proper information regarding 
individuals. Mr. Krause drew up a report for the Kreuz Gazette. Upon this the 
Foreign Office expressed the desire that Krause should not be entrusted with an 
expedition, because he had shown himself in that report to be untrustworthy. Now, 
I had imagined that, after having incurred such a record, Mr. Krause would have 
desisted from making any more imputations, but in this I was mistaken. The report 
of Slave-trade in Togo has been repeated, and the newspapers have laid special stress 
on this assertion, as it is equivalent to saying that the Slave-trade is tolerated by the 
authorities in our territories. 

The Governor of Cameroons, Mr. ZIMMERER, who was also Commissioner in Togo 
until March last year, and Mr. PuTrKaMER, his successor, happen, accidentally, to be 
now here in Berlin. Having called upon these gentlemen for a responsible opinion 
upon the state of things there, I have received their answer that all such reports are 
wholly devoid of truth, The Slave-trade is carried on in the territories of Southern 
Soudan, far removed from the northern frontiers of the German protectorate. These 
erroneous assertions have probably arisen from the fact that Germans at the coast 

take into their service native families upon payment of an indemnity ; but this is not 
Slavery. I would have it understood that I have no desire to convey any reproach to 
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the Press for taking up such reports, or to identify thém in any way with the contents 
of stich reports. The editors are perfectly well aware that they aré right in informing 
their circle of readers, who are interested in our protectorates, upon the state of 
affairs there. They consider it their duty to bring evils to the notice of the 
Government, and I can affirm, with a certain degree of satisfaction, that the Colonial 
Government has taken the trouble of sifting these reports. For our Colonial officers 
I may claim to say precisely what the British Minister for the Colonies has said 
regarding the British Colonial officers, viz., that the Colonial Office has done its duty, 
and so have its officers, who, in a very trying climate, are endeavouring to fulfil their 
unusually hard duties most satisfactorily. 

The difficulty of the whole question lays, not inside our Colonies, but outside of 
them, at the great African lakes, where the Slave-hunts and Slave-raids are carried on. 
To put a stop to these evils the Governments of Europe have united, and we must 
hope that they will succeed in making their determinations International law. In 
addition, companies have been formed, who are ready to assist in putting down the 
Slave-trade. We may, with satisfaction, state that Germany is not behindhand in this. 
For the abolition of Slavery in our protectorates outward measures of coercion do 
not answer so well. Here the Missions must step in, for therein lies their chief 
task. I may state that the Missionary Societies are not backward if they think that 
the Government is sluggish in its duty ; and, so far, no complaint regarding the Slave- 
trade has ever been brought to the notice of the public by any of these societies. 

Mr. RINTELEN acknowledged the efforts of the Allied Governments in their war 
against the Slave-trade, but wished that domestic Slavery should also be abolished in 
the same way as vassalage has been discarded in Europe. He desired a thorough 
enquiry into the subject, and proposed that it should be submitted to a Committee of 
fourteen members for that purpose. 

The House agreed thereto. 


[For the translation of the above, and other articles in the present number 
from the Continental Press, we are indebted to Mr. J. V. CRAWFORD. ] 


(From the “ Allgemeine Zeitung" of Munich, 20th November, 1891.) 


SHOULD the recent explanations given by Dr. Kayser, in the Reichstag, regarding the 
question of Slavery in Togo and East Africa, not be considered satisfactory, it appears 
probable that a regulation on the subject will be passed. From Mr. RINTELEN’s 
remarks, it seems that the Centre wishes to go into the question of domestic Slavery 
also. In Colonial circles the opinion prevails, however, that, with regard to it, 
theories and philanthropic ideas should not be followed too far, as it is pre-eminently 
of much more importance to obtain tangible results than to undertake to reform the 
entire social life of the people by legislation, And here it is especially gratifying to 
notice, that the sum set down in the Estimates for 1892-93 for making roads in Togo 
has been increased, as only in this way will it be possible to carry trade into the 
interior. It is now the question where the starting-point on the coast should be. The 
settlements of Lome, Bagida, Porto Seguro, and Ancho, follow one after the other on 
the coast, and then, somewhat further off, and close to the French frontier, is Sette, 
the seat of the Imperial Government. Behind the entire coast line is a lagoon, 
narrow in some places and wide at others, having its greatest expansion in the 
so-called Lake Togo. The road ought, naturally, to start from the settlement that 
has the largest trade, and is most favourably situated. 
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The Slave-Trade in Last Africa. 


From A GERMAN PoInT or VIEW. 
From the “ Allgemeine Zeitung.” 


LIEUTENANT SIGL, commanding the station at Tabora, has made a report, dated 
31st August last, to the Governor-General, as follows :—All the Arabs and Mgwanas, 
as well as all the Unyamwezi Sultans and their people—in short, every freeman in the 
Unyamwezi territory—are Slave-traders, or act either directly or indirectly as agents 
for the Slave-trade. Tabora, with its numerous Arab and Mgwana encampments 
(tembas) and houses, and all the towns of the SULTAN oF UNYAMYEMBE, are specially 
adapted for central depéts for the traffic in ivory, as well as for the Slave-trade. . . 

With reference to the extraordinary extent of the Slave-trade, and the cunning 
and audacity of the Slave-traders, I can at present only limit myself to a few studied 
and careful observations.. Several cases which have occurred here, and in which I 
have been obliged to interfere so as not to appear blind or weak, have convinced me 
that the hanging a few. Slave-traders would be absolutely useless, and would only 
create such general exasperation that the occupation of the most important places in 
the interior could only be possible after severe and costly fighting. Corporal punish- 
ment, putting in irons, banishment from Tabora, and the freeing of some Slaves, are 
the only measures I have hitherto employed, and these only with the greatest circum- 
spection in yery serious cases. Were we to hang all the Slave-traders here there 
would not be one living man left in Tabora. As long as the Arabs, Mgwanas, and 
the depravities of Arab origin connected with the negro traffic, exist, and as long as 
circumstances oblige us to tolerate polygamy and household Slavery in the country, 
so long will the Slaye-trade be carried on. When the Arabs, in their complaints 
against Emin Pasua, ask whether there is no longer any room left for them in the 
country, they do so only because they clearly feel that they cannot possibly conform 
to European laws concerning the Slave-trade. Underlying this question there is a 
covert meaning, viz., whether the Government would not be disposed, under certain 
conditions, to wink at it, for if not, then we shall have a desperate struggle in 
Manyema, where the Arabs hope to be a match for Europeans. It would be too 
lengthy for me to report in writing all the details I have observed and collected ; and 
I therefore most respectfully limit myself to the remark that Tabora, as already 
stated, is the head-quarters of all the Slave-traders, and that this nest would require 
to be rooted out, in order, with one stroke, to clear out all this rabble. From here 
the Slaves in the “hinterland,” from Pagani to Dares Salam, especially in that from 
Saddani and Bagamoyo, are taken into Usegura and Nguru, and from thence they are 
conveyed singly by the Mgwanas to the small unoccupied places on the coast to be 
shipped. The Arabs take over the Slaves only on their arrival at the place of 
destination, Until then the Arab proprietors hold aloof from the business and its 
manipulations, Unfortunately the business-like Unyamwezis have become the 
principal purveyors, since the Arabs no longer consider it safe to undertake Slave 
raids in the German protectorate. The Unyamwezi wars are nothing more nor less 
than Slave raids of the natives in their own country, and when these will be no 
longer possible, owing to our occupation of the country, the Sultans will sell their 
own subjects, and even their own children. This has been already made patent to 
me here, in two cases which have come under my cognizance, 

I hope soon to be able to furnish Your Excellency with more detailed information 
on this subject personally at the coast. Meanwhile, permit me to observe that any 
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interference by force of arms in the “hinterland” of the coast, although at a distance 
from this place, would place the occupation of the stations in the interior in jeopardy, 
and would lead to heavy sacrifices and hard fighting. It is therefore to be urgently 
recommended that every employment of force should be avoided by the expeditions 
until such time as the occupation of the towns has been regularly effected, and the 
expedition has reached its destination. In this way many difficulties and hindrances 
to commerce and the spread of civilisation will be avoided. 
REMARKS BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

This Report contains nothing new. The chief difficulty in setting Slaves free 
consists in their own refusal to be liberated, as the negro thinks himself tenfold better 
off as Slave to a native than as a free labourer under a white man. Under the former 
but little work is exacted, and little punishment is inflicted, although it may be after 
a barbarous fashion. Under a European master much work is required, and there is 
no limit to scolding, abusive language, and hard cuffs. I am also morally convinced 
that a large portion of the carriers of the caravans coming to the coast are Slaves, but 
one can do no more than tell them that they are free, and under our protection ; that 
they have nothing to fear from their former masters, and have the right to go where 
they please. But what is to be done if they will not make use of this right, and 
furthermore declare that they are not Slaves, and do not want any liberation? Their 
freedom would be for them the commencement of Slavery ! 

The circumstances depicted in the Report cannot be altered in a moment by 
Governmental regulations, or by force of arms ; this can only be done by the spread 
of Christianity and European civilisation. This Report would lead to the inference 
that the strengthening of our position at Tabora is desirable ; but the establishing a 
genuine German colony at that or any other place in the interior, before we have first 
obtained a solid footing on the coast, would be a perilous adventure, which might 
endanger even what has already been achieved. 





German AntieSlaverp Lottery. 
(RésuME spy J. V. Crawrorp, Esg.). 
OF course, we cannot acquiesce in any lottery scheme, even for a good 
purpose. Moreover, in England it would be illegal. 

We glean from the German newspapers that the Anti-Slavery Lottery, which has 
been devised for the purpose of raising funds to assist in opening up the territories 
under German control in East Africa, has met with a hearty response throughout 
Germany, and is proving a great success. To reach the interior of Africa, and to 
introduce legitimate commerce there, as a first step towards counteracting the 
pernicious system hitherto pursued by the Arab Slave-traders, ‘and to establish 
something like order and harmony among the natives, it is absolutely necessary to 
survey the country, and to open up such means of direct communication as are 
practicable. The Germans are fully alive to this, and in the race to monopolise, as far 
as possible, the traffic with the interior, the managing committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Lottery have already organised four large expeditions. 

The first expedition, under Mr. Hocustetrer, Inspector of Public Works, was to 
start from Bagamoyo, on the Ist inst., and in consequence of the delay, occasioned by 
Major Von WissMann’s illness, in the departure of his steamer-transport expedition, 
for which HocHsTETTER is to pave the way, it need not hurry, and will now be able 
to devote more time to examine the caravan routes and fulfil its. other appointed 
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duties. HOCHSTETTER will be assisted in his surveys by Lieutenant MEYER and a 
Hungarian engineer, as he is io plan out a road from Mpwapwa to Tabora, and from 
thence to the Victoria Nyanza. 

The second expedition, under Dr. Baumann, is expected to leave Tanga about 
the middle of January, its object being to map out a direct northern route from the 
coast to the Victoria Nyanza, through the Kilimanjaro district, and the remote and 
sparsely inhabited plains of the Massai. Owing to the difficulty of procuring supplies 
on this route, the preparations for this expedition are being very carefully attended to. 

The third expedition, under Mr. OscaR BorcHERT, will probably leave Bagamoyo 
about the same time, as the carriers for it are being already engaged. Count 
SCHEINITZ, who has been commissioned to enlist eighty Somali Askars at Aden, will 
join this expedition for its protection. These men will be armed with repeating rifles, 
and will form the nucleus of a protecting force at the lakes. Lieutenant LurTERorH, 
with a full equipment, and five mechanics, will also form part of this expedition. 

The fourth expedition is that of Major Von WIssMANN, which is to transport a 
steamer from Bagamoyo to the Victoria Nyanza; but its departure depends on that 
officer’s recovery, and it is probable that some one will be sent out to take his place. 








A Model Hfrican Erplorer. 


AFTER the terrible amount of bloodshed which has been the outcome of the 
Expeditions of several recent African explorers, it is quite refreshing to read 
in the columns of Zhe Morning Post an account of Vice-Consul GaLLWey’s 
journey to the oil markets in the Sobo and Abraka country on the West 
African Coast. The main object of this journey apparently was with the 
view of bringing the natives under British rule. We give Captain 
GALLWEyY’s letter almost in full as it appears in the columns of our 
contemporary. Writing from on board the steam launch Aznneh, Benin 
River, under date October 31st, the Vice-Consul states :— 

“T left my Vice-Consulate on Tuesday, the 27th of October, taking Mr. Munro, an 
assistant on the beach I live on, as a compagnon de voyage. I have had a most successful 
trip, and a delightful one in every way, and succeeded in getting a very long way 
further than any white man has got before. I had quite an enthusiastic reception 
from the Sobo men, who, poor men, look upon one as a demi-god. You can imagine 
the curiosity of savages who have never set eyes on a white man before. They could 
not get over the launch. One chief said, ‘Well, I do not care if I die now I have 
seen everything.’ The people stood in crowds looking at the launch for hours at a 
time. I held three big meetings, accompanied only by Mr. Munro and two Jekiri 
men as interpreters. I was advised to take an escort, as the Sobo men are generally 
at war among themselves or with some other tribe ; however, I decided not to do so, 
but took half-a-dozen rifles in the launch and 100 rounds of ammunition to be on the 
safe side. I never used them, and, in fact, never thought of doing so. Had I gone 
armed it would only have aroused their suspicion, and may have proved the worst 
policy possible. I reached Sapolic the first day, fifty or sixty miles from the mouth of 
the river, where we anchored for the night, and had a heavy thunderstorm. 
Wednesday we reached Ocpara, went through the most lovely river scenery imagin- 
able, quite magnificent, every kind of fern, tree, and shrub, and great walls of lovely 
climbing mosses and ferns. The water above Ocpara is as clear as crystal, the surface 
covered with lovely white lilies. 
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“ As we passed the many Sobo towns the people turned out and cheered—quite 
refreshing coming into a newcountry. They had all heard beforehand that I was 
coming up. Anchored at Ocpara for the night, nearly 100 miles from the sea. Next 
day went on to Ecu, only nine miles or so further, ‘by special request.’ I held a big 
meeting at the place, landed in my gig canoe, but had to be carried on a nigger’s 
back along wet paths, and then a mile’s walk to a big plain studded with groups of 
trees and literally crammed with thousands of natives yelling and pirouetting all over 
the place. They rushed down to meet us. We had no arms, and so were perfectly at 
their mercy had they wished to ‘squash’ us. None of these creatures had ever seen 
a white man before, so I felt quite an interesting object. They escorted me—the 
crowd being kept back by men with long whips—to the headman’s house, everybody 
trying to get into the first row with much yelling. I stood in a small space a few feet 
square with these yelling and grinning mortals gazing their eyes out. The headman 
was nearly 100, I should say, and pretty useless as a ruler. I told them why I had 
come, &c., and what a fine country they had, and how much could be made of it, &c. 
They were very anxious I should return, and got up a war-dance for me, but it was 
too late for us to stay and see it, at which they were somewhat sad. Up on Thursday 
at 5 a.m., and off at 6.30 in my gig canoe (rowed by 12 natives) to Uria. This place 
was very hard to get at. It was two hours’ paddling through the most perfect scenery 
—you would all delight to see it. Then we walked three miles through bush paths 
to the group of villages. I had a Derringer in my pocket, and Mr. Munro carried a 
revolver (hidden away). However, it was only as we were so far from mankind 
other than savages, and even if they had received us badly, our weapons would only 
have delayed our fate for a minute or two. Had a very satisfactory meeting. Sun 
scorchingly hot, but no bad effects. Back to Ecu for luncheon, and on the way landed 
at'two spots and discovered most extensive prairies, miles and miles of grass lands. 
It is a splendid country and a splendid climate up here. Left Ecu yesterday afternoon, 
and anchored at Ocpara for the night. Held a big meeting of Sobo and Jekiri men 
this morning at 8.15. They were all armed with machets, spears, &c. I went on 
shore unarmed, considering it best. Meeting satisfactory. At each meeting | fully 
impressed on them that I would be down on them if they did not behave properly. 
We should get into the Benin River in an hour (4 p.m. 31st), and then I mean to turn 
to the right and see where the river comes from, and then return to my duties. 

“It is satisfactory, penetrating further than any white men have been hitherto, 
and in so limited a time. The scenes I have gone through are like the illustrations in 
STANLEY’s book. I went unarmed, so had not to fight, and made friends. Had I 
gone with an escort there would probably have been a row. But that is mere con- 
jecture. At Uria (the furthest spot reached) we put our names on a board and told 
the Sobo men that if any more white men came they could show them who were the 
first arrivals. They were much pleased. 

“ November 1.—‘ Here I be,’ at Sapobah, the furthest point ever reached by a 
steamboat and virtually the source of the Benin River, roughly 85 miles from the sea. 
Anchored here about noon, after coming through some very nasty, narrow places. 
We then got into a small canoe and tried to find the actual source of the river—did 
not quite reach it, but very nearly; might have done so by walking through the 
water for a mile or so. SoI found out that it (the river) rises in a pool quite close 

by, so I have named the source the ‘ Gallwey Pool.’ It is certainly satisfactory, having 
got farther in two directions than any European. Munro is now bargaining for 
‘chop ’—all food is called ‘chop’ in this strange land. He is buying goats, fowls, and 
eggs ; we keep our larder well stored.” 
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Uganda. 


Tue following letter has recently appeared in the daily press :— 


Sir,—The success attending the appeal made at a recent meeting in London for 
funds to enable the British to remain in Uganda makes me hope that the large sum 
still required to carry out the civilizing mission of Great Britain in that vast country, 
to secure the thorough settlement of that entire region as well as to resist the 
advance of the Arab Slave-traders and the followers of the MaHpt1, may be raised 
through an appeal to a wider constituency than that which can be addressed at any 
meeting. 

I hope, Sir, that you may consent to be the channel of this appeal to the 
British public. 

I, Four years ago a conference of six men who had consecrated their lives to the 
service of their fellow-creatures in Africa was held at Usambiro, on the southern 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza. Three of those six men now lie in their graves within 
a hundred yards of the very spot where their conference was held. The names of 
those men are HENRY PERROT PaRKER, second Bishop of Equatorial Africa, who 
presided over the conference ; HENRY BLACKBURN; and ALEXANDER Mackay. The 
names of the three survivors are RoBERT H. WALKER, RoBert P,AsHE, and DouGLas 
Hooper. All six were missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, and all men 
whose lives and opinions are ever to be held in honour and respect. 

II. One of the principal subjects of discussion at that conference was the need 
of a steamer for the navigation of the lake. It was unanimously decided that such a 
steamer was absolutely necessary if the work was to go forward with fullest effect. 
Mackay, a man of iron will and boundless resource, himself undertook to build the 
vessel. Nobly he toiled beneath the fierce rays of that African sun, but the task was 
beyond his strength. At his forge he died as nobly as any hero in the forefront of the 
battle. A chill caught whilst rivetting the plates of the boiler resulted in his death 
on February 8, 1890. 

III. From that day to this nothing has been done towards placing a steamer on 
the lake, and so realizing the great dream of Mackay’s life. The Church Missionary 
Society finds the work too great for its powers, and too much outside what it 
considers its proper functions. In the meanwhile the need is as great if not greater 
than ever. Last year two of my party of missionaries for Uganda perished on the 
southern shore of the lake whilst waiting for means of conveyance across its waters. 
Had there been a steamer on the Nyanza, in all human probability we should have 
entered Uganda an unbroken party. 

IV. Next to a railway, no greater boon could possibly be conferred on Central 
Africa by this humanity-loving country than such a steamer as that which the 
conference of 1887, to which I have referred, solemnly declared to be necessary for 
the interests of Christianity and civilisation. 

V. The greatest curse that afflicts humanity in Central Africa is Slavery and the 
Slave-trade. This is the withering blight that stifles in the soul of the African every 
rising aspiration after a higher life and a nobler existence. One great instrument in 
the destruction of that vile traffic will, I venture to think, be the construction of a 
railway. A second, and scarcely less potent, instrument will be a steamer on the 
Victoria Nyanza, to be used not only in the service of the mission—that will be 
secured—but also for police purposes and the interests of humanity and civilisation 


generally, 
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VI. Before leaving for Uganda I am anxious to make a most earnest appeal to 
the Christianity and philanthropy of England on behalf of suffering humanity in 
Central Africa. 

VIi. Our need is a two-fold one. First, we require £40,000, of which over 
£25,000 may be considered as provided, to enable the British occupation to be 
maintained, and thus secure not merely the preservation of law and order, but the 
continuance of the beneficent work of our missionaries. 

VIII. Then, secondly, the sum of £25,000 is required to p!ace a 70-foot steel 
steamboat of 50 tons capacity on the Victoria Nyanza, and maintain and man her for 
the space of two years. Besides the advantages I have already indicated as resulting 
from the presence of a steamer on the lake, its importance may be judged from the 
fact that the Sese islands in time of trouble have been the refuge of the English 
missionaries and the native Christian party, and owing to the depth of the water 
channels these islands are easily defensible by means of such a vessel cruising 
round them. 

IX. The steel steamer in question has been built, and her plates, decks, and 
machinery are packed and ready for transport to Mombasa, so that the comparatively 
small sum of £25,000 is alone required to send her up country, fit her together, and 
launch her on the lake. This, the Imperial British East Africa Company will 
undertake to do as soon as this sum can be raised. Once on the waters of the Nyanza 
the mission of civilisation and blessing of such a vessel will proceed apace. She will 
provide the means of rapid communication with our Missionaries, connecting our 
widely-scattered stations closely together; she will be a refuge in times of trouble 
and danger ; she will be the first vessel of that large flotilla, which it is hoped will 
ere long be engaged in the work of distributing British goods along the lake shores, 
opening markets of boundless extent for British enterprise, and driving back into 
its last strongholds that hellish traffic in human beings which for so long and weary 
ages has desolated Central Africa. 

X. Is it too much to ask the friends of the Uganda Mission (and they are legion) 
to engage in this project? Is it too much to ask the friends and admirers of that 
noble Christian hero ALEXANDER Mackay to contribute towards a work which was 
so near his heart, and for which he gave his life? Surely a more suitable memorial 
of such a man could hardly be devised. Is it too much to ask of the friends of the 
Slave that they, too, will co-operate in this most necessary enterprise? Surely not. 

XI. But I appeal not to one or other of these classes of the friends of Africa, 
but to all alike—in a word, to that Christian and philanthropic people of the United 
Kingdom which among the nations of the earth has ever been the first in the 
beneficent work of giving freedom to the Slave, and extending to the regions beyond 
the priceless blessings of Christianity and civilisation. 

XII. Contributions to either or both of these funds—the Occupation Fund or 
the Nyanza Steamer Fund—may be sent to my commissary, Rev. H. E. Fox, 4, South 
Bailey, Durham, or paid to Messrs. Coutts & Co., for Bishop Tucker’s Fund, for— 
1. Uganda Occupation ; 2. Victoria Nyanza Steamer. 

The trustees in whose hands the funds will be vested are General GEORGE 
Hutcuinson, C.B., C.S.1., Sir J. H. KeEnnaway, Canon Monry, and Rosert Ryri£, Esq: 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ALFRED R TUCKER, Bishop, E. Eq. Africa. 
December 2. 
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British Administration in West Hfrica. 


In the December number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. F. Buxton gives 
a painfully interesting account of a visit which he has recently paid to West 
Africa. Landing at Dakar,a French garrison town on the Great Sahara, 
Mr. Buxton proceeded by rail to St. Louis, the capital of Senegambia, accom- 
plishing the journey of 240 miles in twelve hours, including stoppages and 
other delays. This town he describes as ‘a Paris without the vices of Paris,” 
and a well-deserved tribute is paid to the enlightened and energetic policy of 
the French authorities. ‘The writer also bestows a word of sympathy with, 
and appreciation of, the work of the French missionaries, who have turned 
numbers of ‘‘ wild heathens” into “scholars and gentlemen.” Leaving this 
‘‘elysium and abode of delight,” the writer proceeded to the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and other territories of the British Crown on the West African Coast. 
Mr. Buxton’s opinion as to the administration of the West African Colonies 
of France and England may be gathered by comparing the description of 
St. Louis given above, and the following account of Sierra Leone :— 

“Instead of the charm, the refinement, the cleanliness, and prosperity of St. 
Louis, I found this English settlement a filthy, forlorn, and uncared-for Darkest 
England, in-the land of sunny fountains ; a town of misery, crime, and wretchedness, 
under barbaric English misrule. The town is innocent of even the most elementary 
principles of sanitation, each tenement emptying its filth so that it is absorbed into 
the wells, or left to decompose and undergo fetid fermentation wherever it may 
happen to be thrown.” 

The drink traffic would appear to be rampant in Sierra Leone, and there 
seems to be little, if any, restriction as to its supply to the natives. Mr. 
Buxton thus writes with respect to the demoralising effect of the traffic upon 
the native :— 

“Unhappy wretch! with our left hand we give him the Bible, with our right the 
bottle. Statistics of crime through drink, out of which the Government reaps so 
great a revenue, are not to be had in Africa; but to form some idea of the effects of 
our dastardly sin one has only to see, as I did, the ghastly sights in the vicinity of the 
police-courts, when the poor bedevilled human wrecks, male and female, are being 
dragged howling and cursing to Her Majesty’s jail, to expiate crimes solely due to the 
poison we have ourselves supplied them.” 

We cannot but agree with our contemporary, Ze Echo, in its conclusion, 
that “it is time that Parliament insisted on putting an end to such a 
national disgrace.” 

After describing other abuses in the British possessions on the West 
Coast, Mr. Buxton makes the following statement with regard to Slavery 
and the Slave-trade in British West African territories—a statement so 
startling as to be almost incredible. We think the English authorities, in 
the territories referred to, are bound to refute these allegations if they are 
not true, and if there is but the semblance of truth in them, the British 
Colonial Office ought to make the strictest investigation, and take such 
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steps as will prevent, the recurrence of any traffic in human beings in any 
territory over which it has control. 


* Slavery and Slave-dealing have been renewed under our rule on the Gold Coast. 

“Quite recently five thousand girls and boys were brought from Salaga, and 
other districts in the interior, for sale at Accra and other English territory on the 
coast. This traffic is actually increasing, owing to the apathy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. This allegation is supported by the fact that on the 26th March, 1890, 
there appears on the record, in the register of the Court at Accra, an entry on the 
matter, and another entry in May of the same year. 

“ An intelligent rescued Slave-girl gave me an account of how they were captured 
for sale in English territory. One tribe making a raid upon another seizes all girls 
and boys above a certain age, after which the old men, women, and young children, 
are driven into a barn and burnt.” 





——— Sa 


FintieSlaveryp Meeting at Bristol. 


On Friday, December 18th, at Redland Park Hall, Bristol, a public meeting, convened 
by the Bristol Women’s Liberal Association, was held, to hear an address by Mr. F.C. 
Banks, of London, of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and there 
was a fair attendance. Miss HELEN SturGE presided, and amongst others present 
were the Misses PriesTMAN, Mrs. CHARLETON, Mr. Kemp Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
DraMonD, Miss Prick, Miss Hincston, Mrs. TANNER, Mr. GAYNER, Mrs. PEASE, Miss 
Bepper, Mr. BramsBiey, Mrs. Cotman, Mrs. R. CLark, Mrs. Rutter, Mrs. Bruce, 
and Mrs. Perry. Letters were read explaining the absence of the Revs. ARNOLD 
Tuomas and A. N. BLatcHrorp, Mrs. TERRELL, Messrs. M. WuiTwi1t, J. S. Fry, and 
W. Dove WILLcox. 

Miss PrigsTMAN, pending the arrival of Miss SrurGe, called on Mr. Banks to 
address the meeting on the present position of the Slave-trade, and the efforts being 
made to suppress it. 

Mr. Banks said many people thought the question of Slavery was settled once tor 
all at the recent Anti-Slavery Congress in Brussels, which sat from November, 1889, 
to July, 1890. The outcome of the Congress was the Brussels Act, but this had 
practically become a dead letter, because France had refused to ratify the Act, 
which gave the right of searching any vessel suspected of being a Slave-ship. Thus 
Slavery was still going on to a great extent by sea, shielded by the French flag. 
Mr. BANKs went on to describe Slavery in Africa, which he said was of the worst 
kind. Never had there existed elsewhere such butchery and contempt for human life. 
The Society was doing its best to get the European Powers and Christian people all 
over the world to declare against the Slave-trade and its horrible cruelty. There 
were difficulties with regard to certain Powers, and the Society felt that they must 
look to.the people rather than to Governments. Some people suggested that European 
nations should send an armed force to put down the Slave-trade, by fighting the Arabs 
who practised it ; but he pointed out the difficulty, almost the impossibility, of carrying 
out such a scheme with any good result, and the Society was opposed to any kind of 
warfare. He advocated the exercise of moral suasion on Slave-trading nations. In 
Egypt the sale of Slaves was now prohibited, and he hoped they would secure a 
similar prohibition in Morocco, The Society wanted to rouse Christian people to 
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a knowledge of the fact that the Slave-trade had not nearly died out, as some people 
seemed to imagine. Apart from the number of Slaves in Africa there were many 
millions in China, and Slavery existed in all Mohammedan countries. He appealed 
for the support of the public to the Society, and suggested the formation of a Juvenile 
Anti-Slavery Society, from whith renewed interest in the future, and, it might be, 
active workers and zealous speakers might spring, to carry on the crusade against the 
Slave-trade when the Anti-Slavery champions of the present day had gone to their 
reward. (Applause.) 

Miss SturGE explained that although the meeting had been convened by the 
Committee of the Women’s Liberal Association, there was no political significance in 
that fact. (Hear, hear.) It was felt that a great deal of ignorance existed with regard 
to Slavery, and the only object they had in view was to help the Anti-Slavery Society. 

The Rev. T. W. Harvey proposed :— 

“That this meeting having heard of the important work in which the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY is at present engaged, with the 
object of abolishing Slavery and the Slave-trade in Africa, and in other parts of 
the world, expresses the hope that the Society will receive much wider and more 
general support than is the case at present ; and this meeting desires that efforts 
be made to strengthen the local branch of the Society, and to revive Anti-Slavery 
enthusiasm in this city, thereby to benefit their funds, and give encouragement to 
the Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society in its noble work.” 

He spoke of the hardships of Slavery, and said he thought the question they were 
considering that afternoon ought to come home to English people more nearly than it 
did. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the conscience of the English would be roused against 
Slavery, and that they would all act together, apart from all party considerations, in 
speaking out against such cruelties as were practised by Slave-trading nations. 

Mrs. PEASE seconded the resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. MARGARET TANNER moved, and Mr. T. A. WiILLrAMs seconded, a cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Banks for his interesting and instructive address. This was 
carried unanimously, and sundry questions having been put to the lecturér and replied 
to, the meeting terminated, some subscriptions being handed in and others promised. 
After the meeting several persons came up to closely examine the two Slave-yokes 
that Mr. Banxs had exhibited, and suggestions were made to him for two other 
meetings to be held in Bristol in the New Year, to which Mr. Banks agreed. 


Slavery among the Rachyens. 


The Times of the 23rd November having contained the following notice as to 
the intentions of Sir A. MACKENZIE, commanding the expedition which has 
been sent into the territory of the Kachyens, the Secretary of the Britisu 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society forwarded to the Editor the letter, 
which is appended, protesting against any official recognition of the status of 
Slavery in places occupied by the British Army. 

The Kachyen tribes who have raided will be punished, and al) the Kachyen 


chiefs will be compelled to pay regular tribute. Slavery, which is universal amongst 
the Kachyens, and is the usual way in which debts are paid, the debtor selling himself 
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to the creditor for a term of years, will not be interfered with. The Kachyens will, 
however, be compelled to restore all Burman captives, otherwise this domestic 
institution will be left untouched for the present. Sir A. MACKENzIE, in his minute, 
observes that an immediate crusade against Slavery would certainly rouse all the 
Kachyen tribes into a fierce and active hostility. With the cessation of raids the 


chief source of the supply of Slaves would be cut off; time and civilisation would do 
the rest. 


To the Editor of ‘Tue Times,” 


S1r,—The statement from your own Correspondent in Zhe Zimes of this 
day, that Sir A. MACKENZIE will not interfere with Slavery, which appears 
to be universal among the Kachyens, is, to say the least of it, a startling one, 
and, if true, requires some explanation from the Government. Does it mean 


that the Indian Government (which, of course, is the British) seriously 


proposes to recognise the legal status of Slavery? If so, this is a retrograde 
policy, and is certainly diametrically opposite to that adopted in India in 
1843. 

The Indian Act, No. 5, of 1843, is very short, and contains but four 
clauses, with only two of which I propose to trouble you at the present 
moment. Those clauses read thus :— 

“TI. And it is hereby declared and enacted that no rights arising out of 
an alleged property in the person and services of another as a Slave shall be 
enforced by any civil or criminal Court or magistrate within the territories of 
the East India Company. 

“IV. And it is hereby enacted that any act which would be a penal 
offence if done to a free man shall be equally an offence if done to any person 
on the pretext of his being in a condition of Slavery.” 

In the same year the Governor-General of India directed “ that all Acts 
of Parliament for the abolition of Slavery and for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade shall have full force and effect in every part of Scinde which 
now is, or hereafter may be, occupied by the British Army.” 

If the British Army is now occupying the country of the Kachyens, ought 
not the abolition of the legal status of Slavery to be carried out there, as has 
been hitherto done in other parts of India ? 

Any tendency to wink at Slavery, of which we have been ready enough to 
accuse some other nations, ought surely to form no part of British policy, 
and will certainly never be endorsed by the English people. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BritTisH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVFRY SOCIETY, 


3:, New Broad Street, London, E.C., November 23, 1891. 
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Slavery amongst the Munza-WMagprs. 


A CorRESPONDENT of The Times, writing from Gilgit, November 16th, makes 
the following remarks on Slavery and the Slave-trade amongst the Hunza- 


Nagyr tribes, with whom England is now at war :— 


“The natives of the adjoining and closely allied states of Hunza and Nagyr— 
known to their neighbours under the name of Kanjutis—are the terror of all the 
frontier peoples between Afghanistan and Yarkund. Inhabiting a group of arid and 
scarcely accessible defiles on the southern slopes of the Hindu Koosh, they make 
frequent raids across the mountains, and earn their livelihood by an organised 
brigandage, which is not merely tolerated but even enjoined by the tums or kings of 
these two petty states, who derive from this source the greater portion of their 
revenue. So great isthe dread inspired by these robbers that large districts have 
been abandoned by their inhabitants, and land formerly cultivated has lapsed into 
wilderness under the perpetual menace of the Kanjuti raids. The most profitable 
hunting ground of the Kanjutis is the great trade route between Leh and Yarkund, 
over the Karakoram Pass, and many a rich caravan, on its way from India to Centra! 
Asia, has been waylaid and pillaged in the neighbourhood of Shahidulla. 


“ But this wholesale brigandage, bad as it is, is only a minor offence, when put by 
the side of the systematical Slave dealing in which these savages of the frontier have 
been engaged from time immemorial. All prisoners of any commercial value—men, 
women, and children—captured in these raids, are driven across the mountains to be 
sold, either directly to the Slave-owners in Chinese Turkestan, or to Kirghis dealers, 
who serve as middlemen in this trade. The forced marches across the snowy ranges 
that these unfortunate captives are compelled to undertake, thinly clad as they are, 
and provided with but a minimum of food, cause the death of a considerable proportion ; 
and the abominable cruelty with which the Kanjutis treat their prisoners, has been 
remarked by most travellers on the Pamirs. Numbers of the subjects of the 
MAHARAJAH OF KASHMIR are, at this moment, Slaves in Central Asia. These are, 
for the most part, natives of the Province of Baltistan—an honest, harmless, and 
amiable people, who win the good opinion of every European who visits their country ; 
while entire outlying garrisons of Kashmiri Sepoys have been surprised and carried 
off into captivity by these daring ruffians.” 


Dr. LEITNER, to whose explorations the first knowledge of these tribes of 
the Hindu Koosh was due, requests us to state that the Nagyrs are not a 
Slave-trading nation, although he could not speak very favourably of the 
Hunzas. The Nagyrs are a religious and gentle people, and are one of 
the few remaining remnants of the primitive Aryan races, Colonel 
Biwputpu, the British Resident at Gilgit, in his work, Zhe Tribes of the 
Hindu Koosh, also speaks favourably of the Nagyr race, from an Anti- 


Slavery point of view. 
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Review. 
“FROM THE CONGO TO THE ZAMBESI.”* 


THE long-expected translation of Major Von WissMann’s work, descriptive of 
his journey across the Continent of Africa, from the Congo to the Zambesi, 
lies before us. It was on this journey that the great traveller encountered 
those terrible signs of the desolating ravages of the Slave-trade, with the 
recital of which he moved his audience, when describing his work in Africa 
to the members of the Royal Geographical Society, in June, 1888. In the 
Reporter, for September-October of that year, we reproduced the greater 
portion of Major Von WIssMANn’s paper, and we are now able to give further 
details of the deadly influence which the Slave-trade exerts upon the helpless 
natives of Africa. 

It was at the instance of Kinc Leopotp that Major Von WIssMANN made 
the further investigation of the Inner Congo State, with the special object 
of revealing, and, if possible, counteracting, the proceedings of the Slave- 
hunters, and also to report as to the resources of the countries south-east of 
that State, with respect to their cultivation. Proceeding up the Congo as far 
as Kwamouth, Major Von WIssMANN entered its largest tributary on the left 
bank, the River Cassai, in March, 1886. Many months were spent by the 
traveller and his companions in exploring the streams which run into the 
Cassai, and penetrating the dense primeval forest—the home of the dwarf 
races, about which Mr. STANLEY had so much to say in his latest work, “ In 
Darkest Africa.” 

In the very populous district of the Baqua Chameta, Major Von WIssMANN 
introduces to our notice the 


SLAVE-TRADE AS CARRIED ON BY THE Bink CARRIERS. 


“ Part of a caravan of Bihé people were present here, and I had a great mind to 
make them prisoners for their Slave-trading. I had to abandon the idea, however, 
not knowing what to do with them. They carry on the most shameful Slave-trade 
imaginable. Black traders from Angola or Benguela turn Bihé carriers or attendants, 
who, though thievish, are comparatively bold and warlike, and who undertake longer 
journeys than any other negroes of the West Coast. They go in quest of countries 
where a gun is unknown; they make arrangements with chiefs about supplies of 
Slaves, and they will even join Slave-hunters. They then take their prisoners to the 
Bakuba tribes, where they exchange them for ivory, which they take home by the 
nearest route, mostly by Kabao and the Lulua. 

“The Bakuba buy male Slaves for the purpose of killing them at funerals. The 
higher the rank of the deceased the more Slaves have to follow him to the grave. 

“ The head of Luebo Station had been informed of his wicked proceeding, and he 
has repeatedly succeeded in depriving the Bihé caravans of their Slaves or their ivory, 
in order to prevent their coming again.” 





* “ My Second Journey through Equatorial Africa, from the Congo to the Zambesi, in the years 
1886 and 1887,” by HERRMANN VON WISSMANN. Translated from the German by MINNA 
J. BEKGMANN.—(London: Cuatro & WINDUs, 1891). 
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Tissu Tip AND His Horpgs. 


The explorer at length reached the districts over which has extended the 
fatal influence of Tispu Tis and his Arab followers. Arriving at some 
provisionally built villages of the Bassonge, Major Von WIssMANN found that 
KassonGo, a chief whom he had formerly known, had fled to this district 
from some of Trspu T1s's hordes. . 

“KASSANGO came to see me, with about sixty gun-carriers, complaining of the 
dreadful visitation of the southern districts by Trssu T1s’s hordes. He told me 
that the powerful tribe of the Benecki. was entirely annihilated, and that Mona 
LupunGu, my former old friend, had.turned to the south, where, with the other 
greatest chief of the Kassonge, Mona Kaxesa, he had taken refuge in the Baluba 
country from the murdering and devastating expedition of the Arabs, Kassanco had 
been here for two months, hoping for the departure of the Slave-hunters, and always 
ready to flee to the north, towards the principal forest of the Batetela,” 


Continuing the march in a north-easterly direction provisions were 
obtained with great difficulty, and it was with great anxiety that the 
travelier found that many of his people had sold powder and percussion 
caps in order to obtain food; these were almost the only exchange demanded 
by the natives being their only means of defence against their relentless 
hunters. Full of care'the travellers saw the sun rise on New Year’s Day, 
1887. 

Major Von WIssMANN thus describes the position of himself and 
companions :— 

‘‘ To the north and east loomed the dark, primeval forest, whose terrors were still 
fresh in our memories ; to the south and west everything was said to be depopulated 
for a long distance. Round about us were encamped goo people weak with starvation 
and fatigue. Our goods were of no avail, nor even our numbers, for eatables were 
nowhere to be found or bought. In low spirits, therefore, we continued our journey to 
the east-south-east, as far as Kafungoi, where we found Pogge’s and my route. But how 
much altered! Where formerly thousands of Benecki, the inhabitants of the strikingly 
beautiful and rich town had joyfully welcomed us ; where we had revelled in enjoy- 
ments such as an African country, inhabited by industrious natives, had to offer ; 
where in peace and amity we had been conducted from village to village—we now 
found a waste, depopulated by murder and conflagration. The same huge groves of 
palm trees, which formerly had marked the town of the happy Benecki, welcomed us 
to theirshadow. Only dismal silence, here and there interrupted by the chirping of the 
ploceidze, had given way to the welcoming sounds of the former harmless inhabitants. 
The niches in the palm thicket on both sides of the straight roads, which, three 
years ago, had been filled with the tidy farms of the Beneccki, were now overgrown 
with grass of a man’s height, whilst here and there a burnt pole, a bleached skull, and 
broken crockery were reminiscences of the existence of our former friends. Where 
were the thousands and thousands of the industrious people who, through their great 
numbers, seemed secure from any hostile assaults? I shuddered with sadness at 
this spectacle—at the remembrance of the happiest days of our first journey, which 
we had enjoyed with the then quite unknown, good-natured savages. I turned quite 
hot with asense of wrath and internal revolt against the murderous breed of avaricious 
Slave-hunters who had called forth this dreadful devastation. 
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“Among the palms in some banana thickets, which had escaped the destructive 
hands of the gangs of robbers, my people fortunately found some potatoe fields, 
covered with grass, where they dug out some huge potatoes, which provided them 
with most necessary food. Palm nuts, the marrow of palms, sweet potatoes, and 
unripe bananas were to form our only food for some time to come, for during many 
days’ journeys we only found a repetition of what we found at Kafungoi. 

“I must anticipate in order to tell, what I learned later, how this dreadful fate 
had come upon countries once so happy. The Arabs, Trssu Trp and Famsa, the 
latter of whom had formerly resided west of the Lomami, intent ‘on trade rather than 
robbery, had fallen out about the right to these districts. The far more powerful 
Tresu Tre had sent his people, reinforced by hosts of cannibals of the Bena Kalebue 
tribe, across the Lomami to possess themselves of the countries as far as the 
Sankurru. Knowing the Arab HameEp-BIN-MOHAMMED, called Tispu Tis, from 
former times, I am convinced that, had he come here himself, the consequences 
of the expedition would not have been so terrible as they were. He, however, only 
sent his subordinates as commanders.” 

Major Von WIssMANN then proceeds to give his views upon the question, 
much debated in Europe, of the influence of the Arabs upon the Slave-trade. 
Those views he expresses in the following terms :— 

“Though, his religion permitting it, the Arab is regardless of the natives who are 
trying to defend their goods and chattels, and their liberty, with their weapons, yet 
in general he is not capable of such designing wickedness as those Slaves of his, the 
half-blood brutes from, the coast, who, besides the tribute which they have to pay to 
their master, provide for themselves by stealing Slaves wherever they can. They 
dare not intercept ivory, but they manage to hide Slaves, and, as long as their master 
is satisfied with the booty of the expedition, he little cares how the people look out 
for themselves. The Arab generally is more shrewd than the half-blood, who seems 
to have inherited only the worst qualities of the two tribes to whom he owes his 
existence. 

“The former wants to make the native princes tributary to himself; while the 
latter is only intent on obtaining as many Slaves as possible, never caring what will 
ultimately become of the devastated countries. The fault of originating these 
outrages is unquestionably with the Arab, for only his initiative made it possible to 
advance, to subjugate, and to depopulate more and more.” 

We much regret to find that Major WissMANN was in the habit of 
accepting Slaves as presents and in payments ; and we do not think that the 
reasons which he gives for this practice will bear investigation. Those 
reasons were—(1) because it was an African custom ; (2) because the refusal 
of a present would be considered an insult, whilst the lot of the Slaves would 
be better with him than with the natives. Ifthe soundness of this reasoning 
were to be admitted, the task of finally abolishing Slavery and the Slave- 
trade would be almost a hopeless one ; for if every African traveller were to 
accept Slaves as articles of barter, not only would a very considerable traffic 
in human beings be the consequence, but the visits of European explorers 
would tend rather to the demoralization than the civilisaticn of the natives. 

Neither do we agree that the only remedy for the Slave-trade is the 
garrisoning of the coasts and great commercial roads. Our contention has 
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always been that the only ¢ertain remedy for the Slave-trade lies:in the 
abolition ‘of Slavery itself. All other plans serve only to aggravate the 
sufferings of the unfortunate Slaves, by turning the traffic into more 
difficult paths. 

Continuing his journey, Major Von WissMANN entered the town of his 
old friends the Baqua Peshi. This town, five hours march in length, he also 
found a wilderness, Since his last visit, a territory had been depopulated 
“extending between the fifth and sixth degrees of south latitude, and the 
whole length from the Lomami up to the Sankurru.” 

After many privations, the party at length arrived at Nyangwe. 
Here the caravan separated, whilst the majority of its members returned to 
Luluaberg. Continuing his march towards Tanganyika, Major Von WissMANN 
soon came upon what he describes as 


THE HicH Roap or THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


“On the road, we repeatedly observed skulls and limbs, We had no difficulty 
in finding the high road of the Slave-trade, the most frequented line of communica- 
tion from the settlements of the Arabs, on the Lualaba, to the Tanganyika.” 


Berore THE ARABS CAME AND——AFTER. 





“One day I had an interesting conversation with an old chief, who spoke to me 
of former times, when as yet the Arabs had not crossed the Tanganyika, He described 
how the natives had been gradually dispossessed, enslaved, and more and more driven 
back, so that to-day on this road to Ubujive, which, but ten years before, had led 
through a densely populated district, only a single native village was to be found. 
A number of petty coast traders had settled here, making in every direction inroads 
into the interior, 

“Ivory and Slave caravans, starting fromthe settlement of the Arab Kalonda, 
advance for many months journeys in a due easterly direction. I was told that these 
countries without exception were covered by primeval forests, that a great many 
Batua were to be met with, and that in the course of a few months | should reach rivers 
falling neither into the Lualaba nor into the Tanganyika, but into a large lake 
towards the east. STANLEY most likely met such a caravan on his march from the 
Aruvimi to the Albert Lake. © *° % 


“In some small villages near our route we found a new kind of Slave-hunters, 
who set about their work in a less dangerous way than is the case in the attacks made 
by the natives. These people lie in wait on the road, seizing straggling Slaves, and, 
offering provisions for sale in the camp, they induce others to run away, so as to sell 
them at last at Ujiji, on the Tanganyika. 


THREE SLAVE CARAVANS. 


“ Our march on this large caravan road enabled us to make minute studies of the 
imports ‘to, and exports from, Central Africa. While those coming towards us only 
carried arms and ammunition into the interior, we met, a few days later, three caravans 
who were taking the proceeds of these imports to the coast—some ivory, and 
hundreds of Slaves, fastened together with long chains and neck-yokes, in sets of 
from ten to twenty. The weaker women and children, who were not expected to 
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escape, weré only tied with ropes. Those who had to be especially watched were: 
walking by twos in the mukongua, the Slave-fork, in'which the neck is fastened. One 

‘would scarcely credit the miserable.and lamentable condition the unfortunate human 
chattels were in. Their arms and legs were almost fleshless, their bodies shrivelled 
up, their looks heavy, and their bodies, bent, while they were marching along eastward 

into an unknown future, farther and farther away from their homes, separated from 

wife and child, from father and mother, who had perhaps escaped into the woods or 
had been struck down in defending themselves. It was a revolting scene to watch the 
daily distribution of food in the camp of such a caravan. 

“The hungry creatures, with dilating eyes, were crowding round the spot where 
one of the overseérs was stationed to distribute victuals, now and then using his stick 
to drive back the crowds that were pressing close around him. A small pot, about 
the size of a tumbler, was filled with corn, maize, or millet, and poured into the goat's 
‘skin, with which they covered their nakedness. Some of them, too tired to rub or 
pound the corn, simply boiled it in water or roasted it in a saucepan over the fire, and 
then devoured it in order to satisfy their craving ‘hunger. Before the different sets 
were allowed to lie down they were once more driven out of the camp, and then they 
would throw themselves down near one of the large fires to rest their exhausted 
‘bodies. The Slaves were mostly bound together, according to their powers of 
aarching, without the least regard to sex. Scarcely the fourth part of these reach the 
maritime countries or the plantations of the coasters they are bound for. The large Arab 
scttlements in the interior, chiefly Ujiji and Tabora, absorb great numbers of Slaves, 
especially the former, which is notorious for its bad climate. A working Slave, in 
‘to stand the climate above a year, 

“ One day, when I was lying in wait for buffaloes near the camp, I was surprised 
to see, instead of the game, a boy of about eight years of age come out of the thicket, 
cautiously approaching a place that commanded a view of our camp. When I left 
my covert he was at first going to take flight, but afterwards followed me into the 
camp. The boy had escaped from a Slave caravan, and he told us that he had always 
picked up any remnants of food that might have been left in the places of encampment 
after the departure of caravans. He had passed his nights on a tree, in the branches of 
which he had arranged his bed. He joined us on our march, but died soon after of 
small-pox, to which disease more people of my small caravan had to succumb.” 


Staves DrownepD TO SAVE DoNKEys. 


On the 6th April the march through the forests of Ubujive was completed 
and the western shores of Lake Tanganyika were reached. Major Von 
WISSMANN continues his narrative :— 


“We halted close to the beach at the port of Mtoa, where there were several 
dhows, which had been brought from Ujiji by Arabs, bound for the Lualaba ; these 
were now to take up a Slave caravan that was in waiting. This lake is the cause of 
many a sacrifice of human life, The small sailing vessels from Ujiji are so crammed 
with people that, in bad weather, which in the rainy season often sets in with thunder- 
storms, those in charge of them are frequently obliged to throw a number of Slaves 
overboard, so as to save at least part of them. It is a fact that on such’an occasion, 


lately, an Arab had twelve Slaves thrown overboard so as to save his two valuable 
Maskat donkeys.” 
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Crossing Lake Tanganyika to the island of Kawala the explorer received a 
warm welcome from Captain Hore and. his fellow Missionaries ; and he pays 
a graceful tribute to Mrs. Hore, a lady well-known to many of our readers 
from being the first lady to venture so far into the Dark Continent. 

., We note that Major Von Wissmann strongly advocates the placing of a 
steamer upon the lake for the purpose of checking the Slave-trade—a view 
which has, for many years, been urged by the AnTI-SLAVERY SociETY, with 
respect to this and the other lakes of Central Africa. 

After a short stay at Kawala and a brief visit to Ujijithe explorer resumed 
his journey towards the Indian Ocean, marching in a south-easterly direction, 
and he speedily came upon unmistakable signs of the 


ACTIVITY OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


“ After the 18th’? (May) writes Major Von WissMANN :— 


“The results of the nefarious traffic in human beings, in the shape of burnt 
villages, fields laid waste, and human skulls lying on the road, again began to meet 
our eyes. The Arabs on Lake Nyassa are the originators of the local Slave-hunt. 
They very seldom come up here themselves, but they have their go-betweens in the 
savage hordes of Uemba. The inhabitants of this country, the Wawemba, who, 
formerly, under the notorious chief K1rimkKuRu, were its terror, now continued their 
doings under his son. The Wawemba convey their goods to the Nyassa, and there 
sell them in the settlements of the Arabs in exchange for guns and ammunition. 
According to custom, they only bring women and children ; the men are invariably 
killed and beheaded. Among the Wawemba there exists a perfectly developed rank, 
determined by the number of heads of the enemies they have killed. This was the 
reason that we often saw human skeletons, but never skulls, The Arabs bring their 
Slaves across the Nyassa, thence chiefly to the Lindi, Kilwa, and Mikindani, but rarely 
farther south, so that the Slave coast of Africa is the coast of German East Africa, 
from Mikindani up to Tanga. Only a few days before, a horde of Wawemba had 
passed this road, and we repeatedly found fresh traces of their presence. The conse- 
quence was, that my people marched in close formation and would not leave the 
camp.” 

«@ © © © © Qn the West Coast of the Nyassa are two large settlements 
of Slave-traders, Arabs, and people of Kilwa and Lindi. These Arabs transact their 
chief business with the murderous Wawemba. They supply the latter with guns, 
powder, cloth and beads, in exchange for beads. Ivory is, in proportion, rarely 
brought here, for in these latitudes—I may say from the eighth degree south latitude 
_ southward —the gun is found throughout the Continent, and this has immensely 

decreased the number of elephants, Only in large pathless deserts is the elephant 
still found as stationary game. 

“‘ BuGsLaG in cutting wood for the steamer, came upon a large settlement of 
Slave-catchers, those nefarious vagabonds who depopulate Africa: the same miserable 
robbers of human flesh and blood, with the same insolence and barbarism usual with 
men of such an occupation as in the northern centres of the Slave-trade. Nay, he 
was thankful to find himself on board again unscathed, for he had been jeered at and 
threatened. Among the local Slave-hunters, as well as in the north, there seemed to 

_have been a rising which threatened to lead to a catastrophe.” 
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Major Von WissMANN states that the Slave-hunters at the south end or 
Lake Nyassa mostly convey their goods to Mikindani ; those who cross in 
dhows go to Lindi, whilst Kilwa is chosen by those who go round the north 
end of the Lake, 


Whilst crossing the River Shiré at an apparently much-frequented ferry, 
the explorer came upon a Slave caravan with Arabs. This was probably the 
southernmost point visited by the Arabs, for farther south and south-west the 
uatives are reported to be strongly armed and able to defend themselves. 


On August 8th, 1887, Major Von WissMANN reached Quilimane, thus 
completing his journey from the mouth of the Congo in a little over a year 
and six months. 


The book is full ‘of illustrations, and is extremely interesting, besides 
containing an excellent map of the traveller’s route. 








Uganda. 
Lecture BY Mr. MouNTENEY-JEPHSON. 


Mr. MountTeney-JEPHSON has been delivering an interesting lecture on 
““Trade Prospects in Uganda,” before the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society. We give a few extracts from this lecture, and only regret that our 
space prevents us giving a more lengthy notice. | 


Mr. JEPHSON, who was warmly received, said he had never himself been in 
Uganda, but he had gained considerable knowledge of the rich countries which lay 
about it, and his remarks were to be taken as suggestions for the possibilities of trade 
in connection with that region. In Africa, the European trader must necessarily, like 
the Arab trader, be a teacher as well, for what Africans most required to be taught 
was to improve their social condition, so that wants would be created amongst them 
which could easily be supplied by the labour of their hands and by the natural 
products of the country, which could be exchanged for articles of commerce which 
they were unable to obtain for themselves. It was, therefore, impossible to entirely 
separate trade and philanthropy in Africa, for they must, to a certain extent, always 
go hand in hand. 


In Uganda the coffee plant grew wild in great abundance, and, if cultivated, it 
would become a great store of wealth and revenue to the country, and it would more 
than supply the loss in the market caused by the failure of the coffee plantations of 
Ceylon, The people in Emin Pasna’s province had consumed great quantities of 
coffee which came from Uganda, that coffee having been found superior to the 
ordinary trade coffee obtained from Khartoum, which came principally from Arabia 
and Ceylon. Judging from the case of Ceylon, it was reasonable to suppose that tea 
would do equally as well as coffee in Uganda, though it was not indigenous. On their 
march down from the Equatorial Province they passed great numbers of shaded 
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fertile bottoms on the banks of rivers, which offered tracts of rich country eminently 
suited for growing tea. The land required but little clearing, and there was unlimited 
water-power at hand, Mr, Sranvey had told him that valleys of the same description 
abounded in Uganda. The altitude and climate of the country was, of course, well 
suited for growing tea of the finest description. They might safely consider tea, there- 
fore, as another trade which would spring up in the pacification and the development 
of Uganda. Uganda had also, for many years, been a great up-country depdt for the 
ivory which drained into it from the various trade routes, At present, of course, 
it scarcely paid to carry ivory to the coast ; but ivory did not spoil if tolerably carefully 
housed, and, he thought, when the country was a little more settled, that depdts 
for.storing ivory should be formed, in readiness against the coming of the railway. In 
Emin Pasua’s province ivory was the monopoly of the Government, and he had seen 
many thousand pounds worth of ivory housed in ordinary bamboo and mud huts. 
There it had lain for many years, and was in just as good condition when he saw it as 
when first brought in. That in itself would be another means of quieting the country, 
for there was nothing like fair trade from the very beginning of the occupation of a 
country for pacifying native tribes. The knowledge, also, that there were large stores 
of ivory awaiting transport would be a fresh incentive to the promoters of the railway 
to Uganda to hasten its being built. He had heard people say that ivory was an 
article of commerce which would soon be exhausted, but he thought such people 
would alter their opinion considerably if they had any knowledge of the countries 
which lay about the head waters of the Nile. 

On a rough figuring he (Mr. JEPHson) calculated that the ivory lying stored in 
the Equatorial Province in Emin’s storehouses, and in charge of native chiefs, was 
worth £112,000 at the coast. They could imagine, therefore, what considerable 
stores of ivory could be collected by trade from all the forest countries adjoining 
the Equatorial Province, most of which countries were included in the British sphere 
of influence. In all those upland countries lying round the head waters of the 
Nile cattle were plentiful, and a large trade in hides could also be organised. One 
of the chief sources from which Emin proposed to bring in a large revenue to the 
province was oil. This was obtained from sesame and many oil-bearing trees, such 
as the butter-nut and several varieties of oil-bearing palms. With the coming of 
the Egyptians ground nuts had been introduced, and the natives had taken kindly 
to their cultivation. It seemed to him that if the cultivation of these ground nuts 
were carried out on a large scale an enormous trade in oil might be organised, and 
might be a very strong factor in settling and civilising the countries of the interior 
by teaching the natives that by labour they could very materially increase their 
comfort. Should this idea be started of encouraging the natives to grow their own 
produce, and bring it into depdts and factories belonging to traders, as was the 
custom with palm oil on the West Coast, a practically unlimited trade in ground-nut 
and sesame oil, which, he was told, was almost equal to olive oil, would spring up. 
Whatever Emin might have been in other respects, he was an exceedingly practical 
man in matters of this kind, the best proof being that for one vear, when the 
Khartoum Government allowed him to do as he pleased, he made a clear revenue 
of £8,000 over and above the large expenses of first starting these industries, Cotton 
of a fine description, he found, was grown entirely throughout the Equatorial Province. 
It was, of all the products known there, the most easily grown, and, like the ground 
nuts, was largely cultivated by the natives. From the seeds of the cotton plant very 
good oil for common purposes was obtained, and the cotton-cake thus formed made 
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excellent food for cattle and other animals: The raw cotton, which might be imported 
from Africa into England, if the cultivation of the cotton plant were properly developed, 
would free England entirely from being dependent upon foreign countries for her 
raw cotton, much of which could be returned to Africa in the shape of manufactured 
Manchester cloth. Almost the entire country between the lakes and the coast was 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton. 

But he had omitted to speak of one of the most important of the many products 
of Equatorial Africa, namely, India-rubber. Those engaged in that industry knew 
that there was a large and fast-growing want for a new supply of India-rubber. Now, 
in the large furests which lay about the head waters of the Nile, an unlimited supply 
of the best India-rubber could be obtained by merely tapping the India-rubber vines 
which abound there. This in itself might be made an endless source of wealth. 
Ostrich feathers were another product capable of great extension in Central Africa, 
and might develop into a very large trade if properly organised. In the countries 
lying to the east of the White Nile there were great flocks and herds of ostriches 
roaming over the plains. Most of the tribes ornamented themselves with ostrich 
feathers, and the natives frequently brought them in large quantities to Emin’s people. 
What an industry might be formed in ostrich farming if these eqantere countries 
weré opened up to civilisation! 

As to the existence of minerals, he said that throughout the whole of Central 
Africa there was an abundance of iron ore, which was largely worked by the natives. 
‘They found it lying on the surface, but there were doubtless large supplies below. 
At the entrance to every village, through the entire forest, they used to see one or 
more little furnaces, where the natives smelted the ore and worked it into hoes, spear 
and arrow heads, ornaments, or anything that they required to be made out of iron. 
The iron was of excellent quality, and the ore was easily obtained. Copper knives 
and ornaments were common features in Monbuttu, Niamniam, and the adjoining 
countries, where large deposits were found on the surface. In the Bahr-al-Ghazel] 
province, ZEBHIR PasHa’s stronghold, large numbers of packets containing gold dust 
were found by Gesst Pasna’s soldiers. Emin PasHa, no mean _ mineralogist, 
frequently told him that great quantities of gold-bearing quartz were brought to him 
from Latuka, a country on the right bank of the Nile, to the east of Lado. Emin 
was confident, from what he had seen, that gold existed in considerable quantities in 
the country of Latuka, and all that vast store of possible merchandise in the shape of 
African products would find its way through Uganda to the coast. 

Sugar cane, wild indigo, and fibre plants grew freely, and were indigenous in 
many parts of Africa which lay within the British sphere of influence. Wild 
cardamoms, too, grew luxuriantly in many parts of the forests of Central Africa about 
the Lake District; and this would point to the cultivated cardamom growing as 
freely if properly cultivated. It was true that this was a branch of industry which 
might be easily overdone. Still, it was just another of the many products which 
Central Africa was capable of supplying. Cereals of many kinds, as well as rice and 
oil seeds, could be grown greatly in excess of home requirements, and could be 
exported to India, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. The cultivation of grain was 
capable of expansion to an almost unlimited extent. Wheat also was grown by 
Emin PasHA on certain tracts of heavy land, and was a considerable success. In 
fact, in their British sphere of influence in Africa, there were few necessary things 
which could not be grown, owing to the great variety of climate and altitude of the 
different tracts of country. 
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Obituary. 
DON PEDRO II., LATE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 
Tue death of the ex-Emperor of Brazil, which occurred in Paris in the early 
days of December, is an event which calls for more than a passing reference 
in the columns of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, for no members of any royal 
house have suffered more from the evil effects of the Slave-trade and Slavery 
than did the late Don Pepro and his noble daughter, the Countess D’Ev. 

Called to the throne at the early age of six, owing to the abdication of his 
father, in 1831, the young Emperor was placed under the guardianship and 
tutorship of Jozi Boniracto DE ANDRADE FE SILVA, one of the earliest 
and most pronounced foes of Slavery and the Slave-trade, and the author of 
a scheme for the abolition of Slavery in Brazil. Boniracto was confirmed, 
by the Legislature, in this appointment, and became sole Regent, a position 
which he held until the year 1833, when, unfortunately for the cause of the 
Slave, his political foes succeeded in overthrowing his rule, and, without 
allowing him to plead his cause, forced him into exile. A Council of Regency 
followed, which lasted till 1840, when Don Pepro II. was invested with full 
powers of Government by the Legislature of Brazil. 

The Emperor’s accession was followed by a series of political changes, and 
an attempted revolution. A serious dispute with England also occurred, 
owing to the unwillingness, and, perhaps, the inability, of the various 
Ministries to carry out the treaty obligations of Brazil, with respect to the 
transatlantic Slave-trade. So enormous was the traffic in human beings, 
carried on by Brazilian subjects, in spite of Treaty and of Municipal Law, that 
in the years 1843-1847 no less than 189,600 Africans were imported into 
Brazil. Lorp ABERDEEN, therefore, in 1845, carried through the British 
Parliament an Act which empowered the ships of the Slave-trade Suppression 
Squadron to follow and seize Slavers in the territorial waters of Brazil. The 
passing of this Act (known as the Aberdeen Act) was never approved by the 
BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIeTy, and several efforts were made 
by that body to obtain its repeal—efforts which were carried to a successful 
issue in the Session of 1868-9. With respect to this measure, the views held 
by the Society were that the mistaken policy of the British Government, in 
admitting the sugars of Slave-holding countries on the same terms as those 
produced by free labour, was the real cause of the enormous increase in the 
Slave-trade which took place in 1843 and subsequent years. In this view 
the Society was confirmed by the Select Committee of Parliament on the 
Slave-trade, which sat in 1848. The Society felt also that its operation rather 
aggravated than otherwise the sufferings of the unfortunate Slaves, whilst it 
was the cause of much irritation to many in Brazil who favoured the abolition 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade. The action of the British Government, 
however, was beneficial in so far as it aided in the passing of a stringent law, 
in 1850, by the Brazilian Legislature, affixing the punishment of piracy to 
acts of Slave-trade. So well were the terms of this law carried out, that 
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within five years of its enactment the ‘transatlantic Slave-trade to Brazil 
entirely ceased. hi | 

The attention of the BriTIsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was 
now specially turned towards the question of Slavery in the Brazilian Empire, 
and several addresses were forwarded under its auspices to the Government 
of Brazil. This action, together with the repeal of the Aberdeen Act, led 
to an increase of Anti-Slavery sentiment, and a law was passed, in 1869, 
prohibiting the sale of Slaves by public auction, the separation of husband 
from wife, and children under fifteen years from their parents ; whilst under 
specified conditions certain classes of Slaves could free themselves if they 
possessed the amount of their judicial valuation. Societies for the gradual 
abolition of Slavery also sprung into existence under the auspices ot 
enlightened Brazilian statesmen, amongst whom the name of NaBuco p&£ 
ARANJO occupies an honoured position. So pronounced was the feeling in 
favour of abolition that, in the year 1871, the Emperor, in his speech to the 
Chambers, declared that reform of legislation could not continue to be an 
indefinite and uncertain national aspiration, and that the state of uncertainty 
might render interests of the greatest value replete with peril. 

A law for the gradual emancipation of the Slaves followed this declaration 
of the Emperor, in the session of 1871. Whilst this law was passing through 
the Chambers, the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society forwarded 
an address to the Government of Brazil, pointing out the illusory nature of 
all forms of gradual, and strongly urging the enactment of a complete 
measure of immediate, emancipation. 

In the month of June, 1871, Don Pepro arrived in London, and a 
Deputation from the BriITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was 
present by invitation at a reception given by the Emperor. On this 
occasion the Society was represented by Mr. Epmunp SrurGE, the Rev. 
Horace WALLER, and its Assistant Secretary, the Rev. THoMas PHILLIPS. 
The parties whose presentation next preceded that of the Society’s 
Deputation, were Mr. and Mrs. BENJAMIN DisRaAELi and Sir Moses Montr- 
FIORE, and some of his lady relatives. On the Deputation being presented 
by the Brazilian Minister, and the Rev. Horace WALLER introduced as 
having been the companion of Dr. Livinastons during a considerable portion 
of his travels in Africa, the Emperor at once seized on the occasion with his 
characteristic eagerness for any information in the line of geographical 
discovery. His Majesty expressed great pleasure in meeting with a companion 
of Dr. LivinasTonE, and desired Mr. WALLER to give his kind remembrances 
to the explorer. He informed the Deputation that his personal opinions on 
the subject of Slavery were well-known, but that, being a Constitutional 
Monarch, he could only act through his Ministers. ‘The Deputation, after a 
long interview, retired, being impressed with the views that, if all Brazilians 


were like their Emperor, Slavery would be speedily swept away, and 
tranquillity secured. 
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In September the Law above referred to (known as the Rio Branco Law) 
received the assent of the Brazilian Legislature, and was promulgated 
throughout the Empire. By this law and supplementary decrees, the 
children born thereafter, of Slave-mothers, were declared to be free, but their 
masters were to continue possession until the children were eight years of age, 
when they could either hand them over to the Government on receiving the 
specified compensation, or retain their services until completing their 21st 
year. The Slaves of the State were also declared to be free, and an Emanci- 
pation Fund was established for liberating a certain number of Slaves in each 
year. 

From the passing of this Act the emancipation of Slaves proceeded 
rapidly, many of the Slave-holders themselves entering into its spirit. It was 
estimated, in 1876, that, during the 23 years immediately preceding, no 
less a number than 1,000,000 Negroes had received their freedom, and a 
confident belief was expressed that the institution of Slavery would speedily 
disappear. 

But this belief was not realised, for, in 1884, a million and a half of Slaves 
still existed in the Empire of Brazil. This fact led to an expostulation on the 
part of the Emperor with Ministers that the authorities were not proceeding 
with the work of emancipation as rapidly as public opinion required. A Bill 
was therefore introduced into the Chamber of Deputies by the Prime 
Minister, Senhor Dantas, with the object of bringing about total emancipation 
within ten or twelve years. The Bill was, however, defeated ; and Ministers, 
on appealing to the country, returned to power with a small majority. They 
were, however, unable to carry their measure, and had to give place to a 
Conservative Administration, under the Premiership of Senhor Saraiva. A 
modified measure of emancipation was introduced by the New Cabinet, which 
was ultimately passed by a Coalition Ministry, under the leadership of the 
Baron DE CorseGipe. The principal provisions of this Act (known as the 
Saraiva Act) were a new and complete registration, the liberation of Slaves 
over 65 years of age, and also of those over 60, subject to a three years’ 
service, whilst a scale of values for the different ages of the Slaves was decreed. 
In seventeen years all Slaves were to be free. 

Throughout the agitation, which was so admirably and courageously led 
by Senhor Joaquim Nasuco, a statesman well-known to many of our readers, 
the Abolition Party had the support indirectly of the Emperor Don PEpro, 
and on one occasion, in 1886, at the close of a gathering held in the City 
Hall of Rio de Janeiro, for the purpose of bestowing letters of freedom upon 
sixty-one Slaves, the Emperor said: ‘My sentiments are well-known ; 
continue!” The Abolitionists were not, however, satisfied with the terms of 
the “Saraiva Act,” and, in 1887, Senhor NaBuco achieved a great victory 
for the Anti-Slavery Party by ousting from the representation of Pernambuco 
no less a personage than the Minister of the Empire. Several important 
discussions took place in the Legislature, in 1887, respecting the progress of 
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Emancipation. Senhor Prapo, formerly member of a pro-Slavery Govern- 
ment, and himself a Slave-owner, stated that the planters were becoming 
convinced of the necessity of settling the question of Slavery without delay, 
as they believed that they could get on better with free labour. These views 
were confirmed by Senhor Dantas, and by the Prime Minister, Baron 
Corecipe, who, although he had refused to allow of any change in the 
Emancipation Law, was compelled, at last, to give a promise that he would 
consider the question during the recess. At the close of the year 1887 Senhor 
Nasuco, who had again visited England, proceeded to Rome, on the occasion 
of the Papal Jubilee, and obtained a promise from the Pope that he would 
issue a special Encyclical in favour of emancipation in Brazil, a promise 
which the Pope fulfilled. On the 8th of May, 1888, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Minister of Agriculture read the Government project for the 
Abolition of Slavery. It consisted of two articles :— 

Articie I. Slavery in Brazil is declared extinct. 

ArTICLE II, The dispositions to the contrary are revoked. 

The spectators, on hearing the terms of the ministerial measure, broke 
out with loud applause, and, on Senhor Nasuco’s proposition, the project 
was sent to a Special Committee. On the following day the Bill passed its 
second reading, amended by the insertion of the words, “ From the date of 
this law.” On Sunday, May 13th, the Senate held a special session and 
passed the law, whilst the Premier announced that the Princess Regent 
would be at the City Palace to receive the Committee appointed to present 
the Abolition Law, at 3 p.m. The Decree was at once signed by the Princess 
Regent, and Slavery ceased in Brazil. 

The following words, addressed by the Princess to the French Minister at 
Rio, just before the passing of the Law, will be read with increased interest 
when it is remembered that she who uttered them has lost her throne owing ina 
great measure to her noble adherence to the dictates of humanity and justice. 

“I know what the planter will say :—‘ My Slaves are my legitimate property, and 
are as inviolable as a field or a house, for I have bought or inherited them under the 
guarantee of the law.’ But the Slave may say :—‘ No law can give to man any 
property in man; the law can only uphold justice, and no human conscience can 
legalise Slavery, for no one is obliged to accept a law which deprives him of the rights 


with which he is endowed by nature.’ 
“« As for me, I consider that this law has lasted too long ; I find it iniquitous, and 


I therefore destroy it on my own responsibility, before my conscience and before my 


Gop.” 
Tue British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY forwarded an address 


of congratulation to the Emperor oF Brazit and also one to the PRINCESS 
IMPERIAL, expressive of its high appreciation of the noble part which had been 
taken by her Royal Highness in the work of Emancipation. This address 
was presented by its Corresponding Members in Brazil, Senhores NaBuco and 
Rrsoucas, at a special audience granted by Her Highness. In reply to this 
address, the Princess desired the Deputation to send to the Society her heart- 
felt thanks for the sentiments expressed therein. 

The Empire lasted for another 18 months, when, one morning, Europe 
was startled by the news of the deposition and banishment of the Emperor 
and his family, and the establishment of a Republic. Arrived in Europe, a 
second heavy blow fell upon Don Pepro in the death of the Empress. From 
these two shocks he never seemed to entirely recover, and as he had been ill 
for some years, his death was not so unexpected as would otherwise have been 
the case. To his end he cherished none but feelings of the deepest affection 
for Brazil—the land over which he had ruled for more than half a century, 
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Galt Home for Freed Women Staves. 


(Onder the auspices of the British & Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.) 





Oe ee a ee 
PATRONS : : 
Her Majesty the Queen. His Highness the \hedive. 
President. 
Si EVELYN BARING, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., &c. 
Treasurer in Egypt. 


CoLonEL Sir COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF, R.E., K.C.M.G., C.S.I. 


London Committec. 
EDMUND STURGE, Esg., Vice-President. 
JOSEPH ALLEN, Esg., Zreasurer. 
Sir T, FowEti Buxton, Bart. H. O. ARNOLD Forster, Esq. 
T. Fowe.y Buxton, Esq. Sir J. H. Kennaway, Bart. 
ALEXANDER McArtuur, Esq., M.P. 


THE British AND ForrEiGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society having been asked 
to collect further funds for the above Institution, which has been doing 
admirable work in Egypt, has received during the year 1891 the following 
sums, and will be glad to receive further donations :— 


£7 3% 
Sir T. Fowr.y Buxton, Bart., 1890-1891 ... eka bea 40 0 0 
Mrs. Wm. EDWARD ForsTER, 1890-1891 ... evs ‘es 20 0 0 
The LaprEs’ NEGRO FRIEND Society, 1891 em a 10 0 0 
Small Sums se on om oes men < oo 3+ 44.0 


In December, 1891, the sum of #150 was remitted to Sir CoLin ScoTT | 
. MoncrieEFF by the London Committee. 


Further information and copies of photographs of some of the Slaves, 
taken by order of Sir Evetyn Barine, can be obtained on application to 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Aon. Sec., 
55, New Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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